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Editorial, 


HE best peace society is a living church. The or- 
ganizing of many special movements for bringing 
about universal peace is of doubtful utility. People 
whose sympathy is clear are disinclined to enter a 
union which would limit their freedom of action in 

certain emergencies, and which would commit them to un- 
tenable theories of peace. A real church goes to the root 
of the matter in promoting the growth of dispositions 
which, if made universal, will assure peace, without which 
no conceivable pacific engineering will produce peace. 
There is much confusion of mind about the subject. No 
condemnation of war will amount to anything while the 
causes of war grow unhindered. No peace is conceivable 
that cannot be enforced against any who dispute it. 
What prospect for peace can there be, for instance, so 
long as men of influence keep on declaring that some ques- 
tions between nations cannot be arbitrated? Until inter- 
national courts are devised to which all questions would 
be submitted at the precise moment when arbitration is 
now declared impossible, behind which powers would be 
established capable of compelling obedience to their de- 
cisions, hopes of peace have the character of prophetic 
visions of lions and lambs experiencing a change of heart. 


x al 


THE Hebrew prophets first brought ethics among their 
people to the point of application beyond national limits. 
Obligation was authoritative not because the national 
God commanded, but because the God of the whole 
earth commanded. “Amos,” remarks Prof. Moore, 
‘‘pronounces the judgments of God on the peoples neigh- 
bor to Israel, not solely because they have wronged 
Israel, . . . but because they have violated the principles 
of humanity. It is the first assertion in the Old Testa- 
ment that there is such a thing as an international moral- 
ity.”’ That assertion was made a long while ago. For 
over twenty-five centuries it has been growing into the 
consciousness of the race. When we are told now that 
we must not take sides in a way that would endanger 
neutrality or offend susceptibilities, application of such 
duty to violations of universal dictates of humanity and 
good faith cannot for a moment be entertained. A 
prophet should speak to the whole earth to-day, and so 
speak that no one could dare impute to him vitiating 
bias, bringing before the bar of the Judge of all the earth 
those who carry murder with war, fill the heavens over 
peaceful towns and peoples with wrath and destruction 
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such as thunderbolts in the hands of Jove never had, 
and defy the heart and conscience of mankind. This 
should be shouted among the nations and by every one 
that hath breath; and, if it gives offence, woe unto him 
by whom the offence cometh. 


a 


‘THE proposal to exclude from the United States all 
persons of African descent seems, on the face of it, to 
be so ill-considered and so irrational as to deserve and 
to be destined to defeat. Africa is a vast continent and 
its inhabitants are of many varieties. ‘The black-skinned 
race seems to be the only one aimed at, bnt besides the 
negroes there are many individuals and tribes not 
black that are as capable of attaining to high grades 
of culture and. efficiency as any of the natives of 
Southeastern Europe, whom we freely admit. Why 
should we allow a Mongolian Turk to immigrate, and 
exclude a descendant of the Pharaohs or an aristocratic 
Arab? Only a few hundred or a few thousand people 
of African descent are likely to come to our shores from 
all parts of the world, and they will be largely those 
who are seeking an education. In Harvard College 
there is a youth, the son of an African chief, who in 
the centre of the Dark Continent heard of our country 
and the provisions made here for education. He worked 
his way to New England, and is now a promising student. 
Why exclude such men? 


So far as the black race in the United States is con- 
cerned, instead of a protest against its admission, it would 
be better to frame laws to bear upon the white men 
who are responsible for the existence in this country 
of several millions of men, women, and children who 
are neither black nor white, and whose existence is a 
blot on the fair fame of America far more ominous than 
the income of a few full-blooded Africans. Instead of 
forbidding, as it is proposed to do, the marriage of whites 
and blacks in the District of Columbia, it would be 
better to compel marriage between them in all cases where 
illicit relations have been established. It is a curious 
social phenomenon, this squeamishness at the thought 
that the white race may be dragged down to a lower 
level by intermarriage with the African, while through 
illicit relations a class is appearing of African parentage 
on one side but so nearly white that now and then an 
individual skips across “the line of demarcation” and 
mingles unsuspected with “white folks.” 


od 


BILLY SuNDAy is fair game for the critics. He spares 
nobody, and especially is scurrilous when he deals with 
Unitarians. ‘Therefore, we have no hesitation in putting 
on record the fact that by indisputable evidence it is 
shown that in an oration before the old soldiers at Beaver 
Falls, Sunday delivered almost verbatim the eloquent 
Decoration Day address delivered by Robert Ingersoll 
in the Academy of Music, New York. ‘The charge is 
not a mere general assertion that he drew his inspiration 
from the famous infidel, but parallel columns show that 
the report made by the Beaver Times in 1912 corresponds 
almost word for word with the oration now printed in the 
collected edition of Ingersoll’s works. We quote one 
sentence from Ingersoll which Sunday used with the 
change of only one word: ‘This is a day for memory 
and tears. A mighty nation bends above its honored 
graves and pays to noble dust the tribute of its love.” 
To all this Sunday replies that he ‘“‘can’t stop to heave 
rocks at every yellow cur that barks at his heels”; ‘‘it is 
the same old low-down flock of booze-hoisting infidels” ; 
“you can tell the whole dirty bunch to come on; I am 
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here, and I am giving hell the best kind of a run I know 
how.” ‘The pity of it is that Sunday has met the charge 
before and scoffs at it, and that many of his converts 
think it not wrong to steal any good thing from the famous 
infidel. Unfortunately, plagiarism is not considered a 
crime by many pulpiteers, who if they had received a 
decent education would know that stealing a man’s words 
without credit: is as much a crime as snatching purses 
or breaking into houses. If Billy Sunday tries to convert 
Boston, he will find a group of critics who will not let him 
off as easily as some of his friends have done. 


A Century of Peace. 


A century of peace is a most impressive object of cele- 
bration, not merely for the absence of war in a large 
portion of the world and between two great nations dur- 
ing a hundred years, but for the influence such a period 
of peace has on succeeding time. It furnishes a pre- 
sumption that peace will continue. It makes resort 
to war less and less likely. It is a vast deposit of credit 
against which time may draw in future occasions of 
difficulty. The longer peoples continue in amicable 
relations, the easier it is to preserve such relations, the 
harder it becomes to shatter or disturb them. Shameful 
as resort to arms is at any time in a civilized world, 
it is shameful beyond measure between nations who 
have so long preserved peace, and successfully settled 
difficulties that might easily have led to war. ‘That such 
good will is preserved so long is even more significant 
than an alliance would be. ‘To have been joined in the 
closer bond of alliance would have increased the chances 
of war. Allies are under obligation to aid each other 
against the enemies of either party to the compact. 
Peace under such bonds is not pure peace. It rests 
on other foundations than peace. But this century 
of peace rests on its own base. It is not a peace limited 
by compulsion or compact. It is a peace sustained in 
liberty and abiding in its own strength. 

Mr. Bryce calls attention to the minimizing considera- 
tion which might be brought up, and quite naturally 
suggests itself, to the effect that likeness of language 
is a condition that accounts for the century of peace, 
and therefore lessens the exemplary character of the 
time. Perhaps this condition as easily makes for war 
as for peace. People of the same tongue know more 
that is said which stirs dissension than peoples of different 
language. They are unprotected by the bulwarks of 
unawareness of all the provoking speech in one nation 
about the other. ‘‘A common speech,” as Mr. Bryce 
remarks, ‘‘carries with it one disadvantage. Each nation 
can read all the ill-natured things that are said about 
it in the other.’ Brethren are even more likely to 
fight than strangers. So full effect is to be given to the 
preservation of peace, not only because of, but in spite 
of, community of tongue. ‘‘Kinship alone would not 
have been enough.” It was “reinforced by a sense of 
the common possession of a great literature and great 
traditions.” It was the result of a state of civilization 
and ideals, more than of blood and speech. 

This preservation of peace would be more encouraging 
if it had been a condition that applied to our relations 
with all nations. That we have engaged during the 
century in wars with Mexico and Spain lessens our 
satisfaction in the celebration of peace with Great Britain. 
It enables other nations to say that our immunity from 
war has been only partial, and that the merit of it can- 
not all be reckoned to our credit. The wars we have 
had cannot be considered unavoidable, and they leave 
some reproach upon us. Our scutcheon is not clean. 
Yet it is fair to say that these wars were not wholly 
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to our mind. ‘The national feeling was not unreservedly 
behind them. ‘The protest against each one is an asset 
of peace. ‘The fact that up to the present time another 
war with Mexico has been avoided, in spite of much 
pressure in that direction, is an item of great credit to 
our national disposition toward peace. The lesson of 
experience with our neighbors on the north should be 
practised toward our neighbors on the south. We 
can congratulate ourselves justly at this time only by 
strengthening the national sentiment, already strong, 
against war with Mexico. 

The main fact about the long period of amity with 
Great Britain is much more than immunity from war, 
noteworthy as that fact is. The period is a testimony 
to a great underlying power for peace, namely, likeness 
of ideal as regards human freedom. It is not that we 
have kept peace with each other merely for the sake of 
peace, but that we have had substantially the same pur- 
pose of human welfare at heart. Democracy is a greater 
accomplishment than peace, for in its establishment 
force has been necessary to overcome tyranny, and its 
attainment furnishes a greater guarantee of peace than 
any other. If democracy had been in the saddle among 
the nations now at war in Europe, it is inconceivable 
that war would have come. Left to the people to decide, 
by a vote which would register the will of all the people 
without regard to wealth, station, sex, or condition, 
war could come only after every expedient of adjustment 
and understanding had been resorted to. It could 
not come, as this war came, suddenly, precipitately, 
and with studied disregard of means of harmony. When 
the people decide, the people have to be informed; they 
have to discuss and make decision. This cannot be 
done in a hurry, and while it is being done passion and 
anger have a chance to cool. The tendency of the 
popular will would be to repress irritations and agitations 
of a few which threaten the prosperity and happiness 
of the many. Only under dire necessity will a people 
rise to war after having risen to the high levels of com- 
mercial and intellectual advantage which we know. 
Neither Great Britain nor the United States is a war- 
loving nation, nor do preparations of war occupy their 
attention and ambition. Their existence is based not 
on strength of armament, nor the will of one individual, 
but on the consent of the governed and the will of the 
people. ‘That reliance which the Kaiser had on many 
occasions expressly repudiated is with us central and 
supreme. We do place our hope and rest our confidence 
in the will of the people, and not the will of a ruler or 
rulers; in the force of public opinion, not the force of 
arms. ‘The two ideals of national greatness and con- 
tinuity are fundamentally incompatible. No peace 
can be hoped for between nations which stand for such 
opposing and irreconcilable aims. While they are 
maintained in the world a state of incipient war will 
inevitably exist. That the two great. nations whose 
hundred-year peace is celebrated hold in common the 
principles of democracy, which are genuine representa- 
tion, and government broad-based upon the people’s 
will, is at once the explanation of the event and its crown- 
ing significance. 

In the review of the hundred years of peace by Prof. 
Dunning, which has been sent out under the auspices 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, and the Church Peace Union, there is the con- 
cluding statement that there has persisted in the con- 
sciousness of the English-speaking peoples, ‘‘often enough 
obscurely, but none the less certainly, the feeling that 
some special fiat of God and nature enjoins enduring 
peace among those whose blood or language or institu- 
tions or traditions, or all together, go back historically 
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to the snug little island of Britain.’’ We are not specially 
fond of the expression “fiat of God,” because it signifies 
a right based only in a fiat. But we do share the convic- 
tion that the highest sanctions and duties of religion go 
with the union which a century has strengthened and 
deepened. If ever a will of God was plainly revealed 
to man it is revealed in this destiny of good will between 
these two peoples. As their speech joins, so also may 
their prayers unite in gratitude to God that peace has 


‘been theirs, and in vows for the future. 


Religion and Manners. 


It seems obvious that religion should have a direct 
influence upon manners as well as upon morals. We 
hear the terms ‘‘a Christian lady,” “‘a Christian gentle- 
man,” sometimes applied to certain individuals as if a 
higher caste does exist in the Church of Christ, but upbring- 
ing, education, and environment account for these differ- 
ences in speech and deportment apart from temperamental 
distinctions. Religion, if sincere, it is conceded, should 
have a purifying and refining influence even on the unculti- 
vated in a worldly sense. 

These thoughts are suggested by Mr. William Sunday’s 
picturesque appeals to sinners, and his peculiar methods 
of rousing with sledge-hammer blows the hardened con- 
sciences of the impenitent. His career in the West, so 
far as we know, has been marked by a sturdy indepen- 
dence of class distinctions, a bold and unswerving spirit 
of democracy. Whether one agrees with him or not, 
one can respect if not admire the unswerving vehemence 
with which he has heretofore attacked all classes. He 
has assailed the rich and the poor alike, without dis- 
crimination. He has, we understand, been no respecter 
of persons,—the high and the lowly have equally come 
under the sting of his lash. 

However much personally we may dislike some of 
the methods he employs, the vulgarisms of his phrase- 
ology, derived from the baseball field, the street, and 
even the gambling-hall, we can at least concede that it 
is ““understanded”’ of the people. We cannot say be- 
cause his methods are peculiar and eccentric they are 
altogether bad. We would not speak of Mr. Sunday’s 
work in a spirit of derogation or harsh criticism. If he 
scatters the seeds of righteousness, a religious planting 
that shall blossom and mature in flower and fruit, all 
people of good will must rejoice. It is the wake he 
leaves in his passage by which he will be judged. If 
it is of light and leading, his slang and vulgarity will 
then drop out of sight, and the valuable and permanent 
results will appear. 

But is Mr. Sunday entirely consistent in his treatment 
of classes and masses? Has he brought his democracy 
all the way from the West, or did he drop it somewhere 
coming East on the road to Philadelphia. Mr. Sunday, 
it is reported in the public prints, was recently invited 
to a house of one of the wealthy magnates of the City 
of Brotherly Love, to address a fashionable audience 
of the élite. On that occasion Mr. Sunday is reported 
to have foregone his peculiar use of the street and tavern 
vernacular, to have shown, on the contrary, what choice 
English he can use when he tries. 

He did not divest himself of coat, collar, or necktie, 
or indulge in any of those characteristic gymnastics 
he uses to enhance the effect of his argument. He 
appeared in an entirely new phase of self-control and 
refinement before this select audience, and for once failed 
to merge the preacher in the actor. We would not 
presume to intimate that Mr. Sunday was overawed 
by the finely clad audience assembled to hear him, or 
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by the elegance of the surroundings in which he found 
himself. The subduing effect must be attributed to 
other causes. He may have had a sly intimation that 
these distinguished people were indulging a secret curi- 
osity to see his peculiar exhibition in inviting him to 
appear before them, and in consequence had determined 
to give them a genuine surprise by the moderation and 
reasonableness of his discourse. Lurid pictures of the 
fate of the unrepentant hereafter seem to have been 
wanting on this occasion, and nothing was left to be 
desired in manner or method. 

We would gladly learn how much of Mr. Sunday’s 
undoubted influence he owes to his singularity of manners 
and to the peculiar language he employs, and how much 
to his accredited eloquence and power. One of his follow- 
ers, a man of the people, possibly a day laborer, was heard 
to remark of him: ‘‘We understand him; we know what 
he means, and what he is talking about, down to the 
ground. He does not preach over our heads.” His 
words undoubtedly have the grip of reality, and the 
touch of sincerity is not wanting, that carries conviction 
to his listeners. His doctrines appear to possess no 
novelty. He has no fresh or startling presentation of the 
old ones to offer. He uses plain words, and hell to him 
is not Hades or any other refinement of expression. 
The liberality with which he dooms to the eternal burn- 
ing those who do not agree with him could not frighten 
even the ignorant and superstitious were it not for what 
may be called a pugilistic form of religion joined to a 
temperament forceful and vigorous. 


American Unitarian Association. 


A Timely Reminder. 


The report of an important commission is to be con- 
sidered at the Annual Meeting in Tremont Temple on 
Tuesday, May 25. ‘This Commission was appointed in 
1913, in response to the following resolution :— 

Resolved, ‘That the President appoint a Commission of five 

persons to examine and report on the status of the American Uni- 
tarian Association as the legal and proper scope and limitation 
of its powers under its charter, and to recommend such changes 
in any respect as may seem to them advisable. 
‘The Commission was composed of the following persons: 
Hon. Leslie C. Cornish, Henry H. Fuller, Esq., Miss Anna 
M. Bancroft, Rev. William M. Brundage, Hon. Henry 
B. Sawyer. The Commission reported at the Annual 
Meeting of May 26, 1914, but the report could not be 
acted upon at that time, and, since it involved possible 
changes in the By-laws of the Association, it was laid on 
the table for one year. ‘The report will therefore come 
before the meeting this year for discussion and adoption. 
If any one wishes to learn the cause or causes why such a 
Commission came to be appointed, it would be well to 
consult the Secretary’s report in the Annual Report of 
the Association of 1913, pages 30 to 39. 

The report of the Commission is lengthy and may be 
found in the Annual Report of the Association of 1914, 
pages 115 to 138. ‘The members of this Commission held 
many meetings and studied very carefully into the legal 
status of the Association, the character and privileges of 
membership, both life and delegate, and the relations of 
churches, associations, etc., to the Association. ‘The report 
is a model of thoroughness and sympathetic suggestion. 

When the delegates and Life Members meet in Tremont 
Temple next May, this report should be familiar to all 
voting members. They should not postpone until the 
day of the meeting a careful study of it, but should 
examine their copies and be able to appreciate the recom- 
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mendations which the Commission has made. By so 
doing, valuable time will be saved at a session of the 
Association when many matters are up for consideration. 
Thus, when it comes to the final vote the members will be 
able to reach intelligent decisions. All questions relating 
to finances, the founding of new churches, the acquisi- 
tion of the property of established churches, and methods 
of voting are carefully considered. Certain changes are 
recommended in Articles II., III., and V., of the By-laws. 
These changes should be so well understood that explana- 
tions will not have to be made. But especially should the 
voting members of the Association be familiar with the 
plan for the election of officers which the Commission has 
presented. This plan involves a redistricting of the 
entire country, in order to secure a just and equitable 
representation upon the Board. While this plan at first 
sight seems somewhat involved, it is in reality simple 
and practicable; but in order to judge of its merits mem- 
bers should take the trouble to study it carefully. This 
plan is to be found in the Annual Report of 1914, on pages 
33 pIecc. 

Those who, in years gone by, have attended the meet- 
ings of the American Unitarian Association realize how 
necessary it is to despatch business with alacrity in order 
to hear interesting reports and addresses which are at 
that time presented. Discussions have sometimes become 
irrelevant and diffusive, the speakers not confining them- 
selves strictly to the questions at issue; and while no one 
could desire that unnecessary restrictions be placed upon 
the opportunities of the occasion, each member should 
appreciate the necessity of seeing clearly the question 
under discussion, and of using the most direct language 
in stating his position. If this is done, the business ses- 
sion of the Association will be successful in the considera- 
tion of the many important matters that are to come 
before it. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


THE backwash of the wave of war reached the United 
States last week, when the State Department found it 
necessary to make formal representations to two of the 
belligerents—Germany and Great Britain—on matters 
involving the safety of American lives and American 
property atsea. The note to Great Britain was prompted 
by the use of the American flag by British ships, avowedly 
to deceive the enemy and avoid capture. The note to 
Germany was the outcome of a proclamation issued at 
Berlin, announcing a blockade (by submarines) of the 
North Sea, the English Channel, and a part of the coast 
of The Netherlands. In this proclamation the German 
admiralty served notice upon the neutral nations that, 
because of the use of neutral flags by British merchant 
ships, the proper object of attacks by German submarines, 
the imperial government might unwillingly endanger the 
lives of neutrals if, in the hazards of a submarine attack, 
a neutral ship should be sunk under the misapprehension 
that it is a British vessel carrying a neutral flag in order 
to deceive a German commander. 


wt 


In dealing with the use of the American flag by British 
merchantmen, as in the notable case of the Lusitania in 
entering Liverpool harbor the week before last, the State 
Department pointed out that, although the substitution 
of emblems is a recognized and common ruse of war, yet 
it behooved the British government to avoid making a 
practice of an expedient which might result in embroiling 
the United States in complications with a friendly power 
with which Britain happens to be at war. The com- 
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ments of the London press on these representations in- 
dicate a strong belief that, as the terms of Mr. Bryan’s 
communication are sufficiently elastic, the British govern- 
ment would encounter no difficulty in furnishing pledges 
that the use of the Stars and Stripes by its merchant 
ships would not be so frequent nor so general as to give 
ground for a complaint that it has become customary. 
It is pointed out by London editors that the note in no 
way seeks to prevent such an employment of the emblem 
of the United States. It was assumed at the beginning 
of the week that the foreign office at London would reply 
in a favorable and friendly sense to the mild protest from 
Washington. 
wt 


In Germany Mr. Bryan’s representations were received 
in a different spirit. The gist of that communication was 
seen by the Berlin press in the following significant pas- 
sage: “If the commanders of German war vessels should 
act upon the assumption that the flag of the United States 
was not being used in good faith and should destroy on 
the high seas an American vessel or the lives of American 
citizens, it would be difficult for the government of the 
United States to view the act in any other light than as 
an indefensible violation of neutral rights.’”’ ‘This para- 
graph, which summarized the views of the United States 
on one of the overshadowing international issues of the 
war, aroused feelings of resentment in Germany, which 
found expression in bitter protests against what some of 
the German newspapers—not all, and perhaps not a ma- 
jority—term a pronounced inclination of the State De- 
partment to facilitate British attempts to nullify the 


embargo by the use of the American flag. 


ws 


No official expression of opinion, of course, was per- 
mitted to go out of Berlin that could give the slightest 
indication of any but the most amicable sentiments on 
the newest and gravest issue that has yet been raised 
as between belligerents and neutrals since the war began. 
Unofficial, though perhaps popular, feelings on the situa- 
tion are contained in a large number of pointed editorial 
comments on Mr. Bryan’s note, of which the following, 
from the Vossische Zeitung of last Monday, is typical: 
‘The only way to preserve existing relations between the 
United States and the German Empire is actual American 
recognition of the German war zone declaration and re- 
gard for the warning expressed therein.” In comment- 
ing on this statement by Count von Reventlow, a noted 
German naval authority, the Zeztung says: ‘‘The subma- 
rine runs a risk against armed merchantmen. England 
has both armed its merchantmen and advised them to 
carry false flags. . . . Shall Germany, in the face of such 
treacherous measures, throw down her arms because an 
American ship might possibly be wrongly torpedoed? 
The American note demands nothing else.” 


wt 


THE situation involving the United States, Great 
Britain, and Germany was further complicated last week 
by the seizure, in the harbor of Falmouth, of the food 
cargo of the steamship Wilhelmina, formerly under 
British registry, but now carrying the American flag, 
and bound from New York to Bremen. ‘The British 


government shortly before the sailing of the Wilhelmina 


had given its consent to the clearance of the steamship 
for a German port with food supplies, on the stipula- 
tion that the cargo was to be used solely for the needs 
of non-combatants. In the mean while, though, the Ger- 
man government, in order to conserve the food supply, 
put into effect an order seizing the wheat of the Empire, 
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to be doled out to the army and the civil population under 
government supervision. Food to be imported into the 
country, however, was expressly excluded from the gen- 
eral measure of seizure. The British government, acting 
upon the assumption that no such distinction could be 
enforced, threw the cargo of the Wilhelmina into a 
prize court. Against this action, in contravention of the 
general rule that foodstuffs for non-combatants are ex- 
empt from seizure as contraband, the German people 
protested energetically. 


WHILE the fortunes of war are deadlocked on the 
Western front, and Russia was slowly retreating from 
East Prussia at the beginning of the week, a new interest 
was injected into the international situation by the an- 
nouncement in the Douma, at the end of last week, by 
Premier Goremykin, that Constantinople is the main 
aim of the Russian operations in the pending struggle. 
It had been assumed since the first gun was fired over the 
Belgian frontier last summer, that Russia had obtained 
some pledge of territorial compensation from her allies, 
but no inkling of the extent of such concession had come 
either from London or Paris. Goremykin’s utterance was 
taken to mean, both by the Douma, which greeted the 
declaration with tumultuous applause, and by the rest 
of the world, that Russia’s reward was to take the form of 
an achievement toward which all her energies have been 
bent since Peter the Great,—the acquisition of the World’s 
Desire, the city of Constantine. A notable and perhaps” 
a significant circumstance attending the declaration at 
Petrograd was the fact that it was received in utter 
silence in the capitals of France and Great Britain. 
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In the Balkan capitals—including even Belgrade—the 
declaration at Petrograd was received with mixed feel- 
ings. For two, at least, of the Balkan powers the instal- 
ment of Russia on the Dardanelles would mean a grave 
change in the international setting—a change which would 
place them, geographically at least, in a vise-like grip— 
the grip of Russia in the South and the grip of Russia in 
the North. There are statesmen in both Sofia and Buch- 
arest who regard such a juncture of events as an immi- 
nent menace to the commercial and political independence 
of the two most progressive states on the Peninsula. 
There are indications that Germany has realized the mis- 
givings which have been aroused at Bucharest and Sofia 
by the frank announcement of Russian purposes, and that 
the diplomacy of Berlin and Vienna is exerting itself to 
make good use of the latest developments in the situation 
—developments which might well be termed epoch-making. 


Brevities, 


Many hotels throughout the country are installing 
libraries of good books for the service of their patrons, and 
placing in each guest-room full lists of the books. 


The National Peace Conference, to be held in Chicago 
February 27 and 28, will bring together peace workers 
from all parts of the country. It is to deliberate on the 
questions, ‘‘What can America do to stop the war, to in- 
fluence the terms of peace, to help secure a lasting 
peace?”’ 


When a free mind once pledges itself to follow whither- 
soever truth leads the way, there must be growth, illu- 
mination, and progress. ‘There can be no looking back- 
ward or retracing one’s steps. Everything calls imper- 
atively for the forward movement. Count Tolstoi made 
this confession: ‘As to returning to doctrines from which 
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I have emancipated myself at the cost of so much suffer- 
ing, I cannot do it. The bird that has taken flight will 
return no more into the shell of the egg out of which it 
came.” 


Conflicts can never be settled permanently by use of 
force and arms. ‘There must be mutual agreements based 
on reason, justice, and a fair regard for the rights and 
welfare of all concerned. ‘Nothing is settled until it is 
settled right,’’ was John Bright’s way of putting it. 


Being a Neutral. 


If being a neutral means being neuter—if it means 
maintaining a strict unexceptionable nothingness when 
I am reading the war news—if it means putting one’s 
soul, ice cold, into a conversational thermos bottle, and not 
showing any warmth or having any strong gusts of feeling 
at all—then I am through trying to be a neutral. If 
such be neutrality, neutrality is insipid, stupid, and a 
little mean. 

What I have been trying for is something very different; 
and it has grown on me—this sense of what neutrality 
really is—the more I have tried to get near to it. Neu- 
trality in a fight is the most interesting, absorbing, and 
glorious feat a man can undertake. ‘The spectacle of a 
great nation maintaining, in the face of the world to-day, 
a true neutrality, is as impressive a display of power as 
the burning of a city or the sinking of a fleet. 

In the first place, only a man of deep passions, of rich, 
powerful, intelligent sympathies and desires, has the 
equipment to be a neutral, or the driving power to put 
through such a huge spiritual engineering feat as seeing 
all sides—sympathizing and understanding, mastering and 
ruling all sides, shaping them and moulding them and weld- 
ing them into the Future, like a god. 

There are three men or types of men in history who 
have had the heat and the light and the driving power 
in them to be neutrals. ‘The scientist, the great scientist, 
has a passion for burning down through his own prej- 
udices to the truth, whatever it costs or however it hurts. 
The great inventor has a passion for relentlessly pursuing 
all knowledge, blending opposite ideas and obdurate 
contradictions, taking things that won’t go together and 
putting them into the electric furnace of his mind until 
they do. ‘Then there is the poet, who, whether he is a 
man of action or a man of thought, relentlessly loves 
humanity and will not give up, who will be satisfied with 
nothing less than possessing, understanding, and loving 
all people in his heart. 

These men are neutrals. When we know one of these 
men or read the life of one of them, we know what being 
a neutral is like. 

But having decided what being a neutral is like, how 
‘can a person be one? 

When the war broke out I was sitting at table in a 
summer resort with a German woman who had lived 
only a year in this country and whose husband (a pro- 
fessor in one of our great universities) had gone down to 
New York on the first train, to get away to the fight. 
Everybody at every other table in the dining-room was 
against Germany. We were all neutral at our table. It 
was not hard to be neutral at our table. 

Of course we are all familiar with the abstract principle 
that nearly everybody would do what everybody else 
does, if he came to the point of doing it, as naturally and 
as unconsciously and as implacably as most people who 
do things come to the point of doing them. 

It is easier to think and to come to one’s principles like 
a neutral if one does one’s thinking in terms of people. 
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A fellow human being who will dramatize our principle 
for us—make the principle breathe and smile, give to it 
the tears that belong with it, surround it with the death 
that belongs to it; with little children, with sons, with dead 
brothers, with the memories of heroic fathers—helps one 
in being a neutral. 

The best arrangement I know of in the present war 
would be for people to sit at tables and break bread with 
all nations. They are partly wrongheaded, but they 
feel about their wrongheadedness as we do about ours, 
and they come to it as we come to ours—and their mistake 
is costing them so much, and ours is costing us so little! 

Another convenience for being a neutral, besides think- 
ing in the terms of people, is thinking in the terms of the 
future. Neutrality, instead of being a stupid equilib- 
rium of sympathies or a state of indifference, really 
works out in the end into a passionate foreseeing of what 
is going to happen, and sympathizing with people for the 
way they are going to feel. Neutrality may be said to be 
taking sides in people with what they are going to be. 
We put ourselves where we see what they really want. 
We want for them what they want, a little faster than they 
themselves do. Neutrality works out, in the last analysis, 
into prophecy—into seeing ahead for people to where 
their roads come together. The interests of fighters are 
all bound to converge into peace the moment the people 
calm down to a shrewd, quiet guessing on what they 
really want and where they are really going. 

To be a neutral a man goes on ahead a little. He gets 
to the fork of the roads first. It seems to be our patriot- 
ism here in America just now to get to the fork of the 
roads first. ‘The President is asking it of every American 
man every day—asking him tomove on. Every American 
is expected to be just now all by himself, as well as he 
can, a kind of small Hague tribunal in advance.—Gerald 
Stanley Lee, in Mount Tom. 


Protestants and Roman Catholics: A Suggestion. 


In printing the following article the Christian Register 
is glad to acknowledge its debt to the Christian Work, 
in the pages of which it appeared as an editorial contri- 
bution, doubtless from the pen of its able editor, Rev. 
Frederick Lynch :— 


The age-long controversy between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics has just now reached a crisis. For 
some time Roman Catholics have been openly manifest- 
ing much bitterness toward Protestants because of 
such papers as The Menace and The Peril, and because 
of the activities of such organizations as the Guardians 
of Liberty. On the other hand, these papers and others 
have been accusing the Roman Catholics of political 
manoeuvring and plotting against American institutions. 
The feeling on both sides has grown very bitter. 

On the Catholic side a very vigorous and active cam- 
paign against what Catholics call ‘‘Protestant bigotry”’ 
has been instituted, under the leadership of eminent 
laymen and the Knights of Columbus. We quote 
from The Catholic News of January 16: 

“At a meeting held at the Waldorf-Astoria on January 
9g and ro, the Knights of Columbus began what is des- 
tined to be one of the most important works it has under- 
taken as a national organization, namely, the investiga- 
tion of the origin and the motive of the campaign of 
religious prejudice which has been so active in this 
country during the past few years. ‘The meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria was that of a recently appointed com- 
mittee on religious prejudice, and the personnel of the 
committee, together with the fact that it is backed by 
an organization of over three hundred thousand members, 
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is an assurance to Catholics at large that its work will 
be thoroughly carried out, and they can feel that at 
last active and authoritative steps have been taken 
to defend the Church and her priests and nuns from the 
vile calumnies hurled at them through the medium of 
an anti-Catholic press. At the national convention 
of the Knights of Columbus, held in St. Paul last August, 
Supreme Knight James A. Flaherty was authorized 
to appoint a committee to be known as a committee on 
religious prejudice for the purpose, as already stated, 
of investigating the origin and the motive of the campaign 
of religious prejudice which has been so active during 
the past few years through the agency of the press in 
such papers as The Menace, The Peril, The Yellow 
Jacket, and at least forty other similar sheets, and also 
from the activity of certain societies like the Guardians 
of Liberty and the Knights of Luther. The committee 
to be appointed was to have fifty thousand dollars at 
its disposal.” 

In addition to this, the Catholics have succeeded in 
getting The Menace out of the Canadian mails and 
are endeavoring to exclude it from the United States 
mail. ‘They have prosecuted Protestants here and there 
for libel and called many Protestants to account for 
sweeping and general utterances. They also sent a 
communication to the Federal Council of Churches ask- 
ing them to pass the following resolution at the meeting 
in Richmond, Va., December 8: 

“Whereas it is understood to be one of the principal 
purposes of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America to promote concord and good-will among the 
various denominations of Christians; and 

“Whereas this meeting of Council desires again to 
affirm its position in this regard, it is hereby 

“Resolved, That the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America in meeting assembled does not 
sympathize with the methods employed by a certain 
publication known as The Menace and like publica- 
tions in slandering and abusing one of the most prominent 
Christian Churches in America.” 

Finally, the Knights of Columbus appointed a Com- 
mission on Religious Prejudice, and this Commission 
has just held a two days’ session at the Waldorf, New 
York City. According to The Catholic News “‘this 
Commission has an appropriation of fifty thousand 
dollars and is charged with the duty of investigating 
the reasons and sources of the bigoted movement against 
Catholics as evidenced by the issue of indecent and 
slanderous publications and the organization of societies 
pledged to drive Catholics out of public life. This 
meeting will be followed by other meetings in the chief 
cities of the country. ‘The Commission is now discover- 


‘ing the facts and learning the identity of the persons 
responsible for these movements, is conducting a campaign 


of education, and is enlisting the co-operation of all 
fair-minded citizens.” 
On the other hand, the Protestants are busy in stating 


‘the Protestant side of the case. ‘They call attention 


to the fact that the Catholics are unceasingly endeavor- 
ing to divert the funds of the State to the support of 
parochial schools, and that this constitutes a menace 
to our public institutions. They are alarmed at the con- 
certed attempt of the Catholic Church to get more and 
more political power through electing officials as Catholics 
to the State and national offices, and they quote many 


‘utterances that might give grounds for this apprehension. 
They have been watching things at Washington and 


point out that the Catholic Church maintains agents 


‘at the seat of government whose office is to secure legis- 


lation and appropriations favorable to the strengthening 


‘of their Church. They feel, and not without some 


alike 
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justification, that while the Catholic Church is forever 
declaiming against our godless public schools, she is 
directly responsible for driving the Bible and all religious 
instruction out of the schools of the nation. They feel 
that in a nation where the Catholics number not more 
than a fifth of the population that the Catholic Church 
is arrogant in its claims, and tries to set the laws of the 
Church on marriage and other things above the laws 
of the State and in labelling the annual Thanksgiving 
service of the pan-American States at Washington the 
American Thanksgiving Service. They are frequently 
noting that while the Roman Catholic Church is con- 
tinually trying to make converts among Protestants, 
sustaining one famous order of preachers for this par- 
ticular purpose, it immediately accuses the Protestants 
of proselyting if it undertakes a mission to Catholics. 
To sum up most of the above, the Protestants fear that 
the Catholic Church is conducting a highly organized 
and untiring campaign to make this nation Catholic. 

Meantime each side is vehemently accusing the other 
of bigotry, misrepresentation, calumny. The trouble 
is that neither side has acquaintance with the other. 
It is rare that one ever finds a Protestant clergyman 
who has the slightest acquaintance with a Catholic 
priest and vice versa. Neither does one Church know 
what the other Church is doing. We doubt if there 
are a dozen Protestant ministers in New York who have 
any intimate knowledge of the immense work the Catholic 
Church is doing in its great parishes. We are very sure 
there are not six priests in New York who know the 
wonderful work the Protestant churches are doing. 
Neither Church knows much of.the great missionary 
work the other is doing in the world. But what is worse, 
the leaders of these two great churches do not see enough 
of each other to understand in the least what it is each 
really wants. The Protestant Church cannot compre- 
hend anything but sinister motives in the claims and 
propaganda of the Catholic Church and cannot conceive 
of any higher motives lying behind the demand for public 
money for its Church schools. On the other hand, the 
Roman Catholic Church cannot see anything other 
than prejudice and bigotry in the Protestant movement 
to thwart these things. She cannot see that the Protest- 
ant dread of certain Catholic actions really proceeds 
from fear of the fate of the Republic. So, at present, 
the disputes between the two churches consist largely 
in recrimination, charges and counter charges, general- 
izations based on insignificant remarks (as if what one 
priest says or one minister represented his denomination), 
attacks based on suspicions rather than facts, often 
denied or exposed as soon as uttered, and countless 
editorials on both sides born out of prejudices rather than 
out of judgment. 

All of this is because neither side really knows the 
other. We sometimes think the ignorance of each other’s 
motives, work, and desires is as great as that of either 
side concerning Buddhism. We have a suggestion to 
make. We make it in all seriousness. We believe it 
would be fraught with unspeakable good for each Church 
and for the kingdom at large. It is this: That twenty 
of the greatest Protestant leaders of the United States, 
ten of them clergymen, ten laymen, representing the 
ten largest Protestant denominations, and twenty of 
the most eminent Roman Catholics, ten of them ec- 
clesiastics, ten laymen, meet quietly together for a whole 
week, and frankly and openly discuss every question 
at issue between the two churches. Acquaintance 
and understanding between the two great denomina- 
tions is absolutely necessary to any cessation of the 
dispute now raging and which is not creditable to either 
side of Christ’s Church. Let these twenty Roman 
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Catholics say explicitly and elaborately just what they 
want, and why they want it, and meantime enlighten 
their Protestant brethren as to the whole aims and work 
of the Catholic Church in the United States. At the 
same time let the Protestants tell the Catholics with 
equal explicitness just what it is they dislike and dread 
in the Roman Catholic Church, and let each side ques- 
tion the other with all frankness. 

Wonders might result from such a work together. 
We wish it could be brought about. Lake Mohonk 
in May might be the best place. The Christian Work 
would gladly pay the expenses of such a conference 
could it be brought about. 


Just Knitting. 


BY CAROLINE H. BURGESS. 


Over the world the war-cloud lies. 

With heavy hearts and saddened eyes 

We scan the news from day to day. 

We read of loss by land and sea 

And marvel that these things can be. 

Yet do we ponder on the woe 

With folded hands and idle?—No, 
We're knitting. 


The fingers fly, the needles click; 
An inward voice bids us be quick. 
And as we work we deeply pray,— 
“‘O Heavenly Father, may it be 
This warring world some day shall see 
It is a bond of loving friends, 
Of sympathy that never ends, 

We're knitting.” 


Loyalty to the Holy Spirit and Church Unity. 


BY REV. ROBERT S. LORING. 


In the sermon which Rev. Albert D. Smith of the First 
Evangelical Church in Milton preached in the First 
Parish Church, in exchange with Rev. Roderick Stebbins, 
he states that his object was “‘to set forth loyalty to Jesus 
Christ—the simple Jesus of the Gospels, not the theologi- 
cal Christ of creed and dogma—as a platform broad 
enough for all to stand upon who, as followers of Christ, 
claim the name of Christian.’’ It is a happy sign when 
theological disputes are put in the background, when 
ministers of differing denominations can exchange pul- 
pits, when the Gospel stories are preferred to the later 
Church creeds, and when men try to simplify religion by 
advocating ‘“‘loyalty to Jesus Christ” as a sufficient 
basis of church membership or of church unity. 

To the extent that the modern movement in religion 
does make less of salvation through the Church, or through 
the creeds, and does bring the Gospel Jesus to the front, 
it approaches our own radical position, and so should be 
welcomed by us; but that it is not identical, or even nearly 
identical, with our position seems to be indicated by this 
fact. If you asked the average evangelical Christian to 
state briefly his faith, it would be most natural for him to 
say ‘loyalty to Jesus Christ,” but if you asked the aver- 
age radical in religion to give a short statement of his 
belief, it would be most unnatural for him so to express it. 
No person, of course, is authorized to speak for all the 
members of our denomination, but I have no recollection 
of ever having heard any professor in our theological 
schools, or any minister from our pulpits, emphasize the 
necessity of loyalty to the person of Jesus Christ, though 
I have often heard them make selections from his teach- 
ings and emphasize their world-wide importance. At 
no ministers’ meeting have I ever heard religion con- 
densed into such words, nor do I know any layman in our 
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churches who phrases his religious belief in this way. It 
is because of this difference in our speech with the differ- 
ence which this implies in our underlying thought, that 
we, as a denomination, are excluded from the National 
Federation of the Churches of Christ, and, as individuals, 
are denied full voting membership in such strictly evangeli- 
cal institutions as the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and the Young Women’s Christian Association. 
Whether lines of absolute division should be drawn at 
this point is a debatable question, but a protest against 
our exclusion should not lead us to deny that a real dif- 
ference here exists. In the case of many who have been 
brought up in the Unitarian church, this difference has 
been reached not by formal argument nor by conscious 
reasoning, but it has rather been a part of the religious 
atmosphere in which they have lived and moved and had 
their being. It is interesting, then, to ask what intel- 
lectual and moral forces have been the cause of this, and 
whether they still are likely to make us prefer some other 
platform than “loyalty to Jesus Christ” as a possible 
basis for church unity. 

Loyalty, as I understand it, means something more 
than affection or appreciation. It means whole-hearted, 
unswerving, enthusiastic devotion. You cannot be loyal 
to a question mark, to an unsolved problem, to a puzzle. 
Now the result of the higher criticism of the Bible, of the 
modern study of the history of religions, has been to in- 
troduce many question marks into the Gospel stories. 
Difficulties have been raised in regard to some of the 
teaching of Jesus. His life has been turned in part into 
a puzzle. The unsettled, and the unsettling, questions 
about his birth, his resurrection, his belief in regard to the 
end of the world, his doctrine of non-resistance, are too 
familiar to need repetition. In an extreme and much 
exaggerated form, the puzzle has even shaped itself into 
the question whether Jesus ever lived at all, or is only a 
composite picture of the religious hopes and ideals of the 
first two Christian centuries. 

The pressure of this modern study of religious history 
has been exerted upon all churches for some hundred 
years with increasing force. ‘The reaction of churches has 
varied. ‘The Roman Catholic Church has tried to drive 
all this out by a papal bull, and some extremely ortho- 
dox Protestant churches have been equally antagonistic. 
Other Protestant churches have partially accepted it, 
with the result that they no longer believe in the infal- 
libility of the Bible, or in the practical infallibility of their 
denominational statements of theology. They have 
sought a new centre of loyalty in the person of Jesus 
Christ. But we, who have been more responsive to the 
higher criticism than any other denomination, and have 
had it persistently taught in our theological schools, 
preached from our pulpits, incorporated into our Sunday- 
school text-books, have long ago found that we could not 
stop here. We have found that, in order to build up our 
faith, we must select, not only from the Bible and from 
the creeds, but also from the reported teachings of Jesus, 
such parts as seem applicable to present social problems 
and suitable for the nourishment of our modern religious 


life. Loyal to the Master’s teaching of love to God and ~ 


man, loyal to the parables of the Prodigal Son and of 
the Good Samaritan we may indeed be; but it seems 
impossible to construct a complete view of Jesus, to 
reach such a consistent interpretation of his teaching and 
his personality as can drive out all question marks and 
constitute an authority in religion which can rightly de- 
mand whole-hearted allegiance from all reasonable men. 
Nothing but the authority of the Roman Catholic Church 
can enforce such unity of belief. Most Protestants, 
when they see how the so-called infallible Church has 
opposed freedom of speech, has introduced jesuitical 
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interpretations into ethics, has sought to control politics, 
prefer to face doubts as to the meaning of some of the 
teachings of Jesus rather than to yield their minds and 
their votes to its control. 

We find a resting-place for our thought, a centre of 
religious loyalty, when we select from the teaching of 
Jesus the two commandments of love to God and love to 
man, and declare that these sum up “practical religion.” 
When we deepen the meaning of these two command- 
ments by the teaching of the best parables, and by the 
example which Jesus gives of love and trust and hope, 
we have an expression of religion which is capable of 
giving comfort and peace. But there are many persons 
who demand more of a religion than that it shall have 
power to quiet and to sooth. They wish it to be an 
active, inspiring, directive force in all social life and es- 
pecially in the world of social reform. Here appears the 
second difficulty in regard to centring religion in “‘loy- 
alty to Jesus Christ.” Can we go back to the past and 
grasp the personality of Jesus and bring it forward into 
our modern reform work, or must we here continue the 
selective process, building up for ourselves new centres of 
loyalty to religion considered as duty, as we have had to 
build up new centres of loyalty to religion considered as 
truth? ‘The temperance movement, the demand of votes 
for women, the crusade against child-labor, the purifi- 
cation of political life, the making democratic of industry, 
—what have the Gospels got to say about such reforms? 
Often their ideals seem squarely opposed to our modern 
social ideals. Where we speak of social justice, the 
parable of the last judgment praises old-fashioned charity, 
giving food to the hungry and clothes to the naked. 
Where we wish to abolish physical poverty, where we 
stand for the right of all men to have work, we read in 
the Gospels only that “the poor ye have always with you.” 
Very likely we have made too little of the social implica- 
tions of the teaching of Jesus. Gathering material from 
the whole Bible, the Christian Socialists can surprise us 
by the number of verses pliable enough to furnish them 
with texts, but can we prove that Tolstoi’s non-industrial, 
non-political, and unmodern interpretation of the teach- 
ing of Jesus is not right? Can we on New Testament 
grounds refuse his invitation to return to the simple, 
peasant, Palestine type of life? From this New Testa- 
ment we can get inspiration to do our special work in our 
own way. We can find parables of human service and of 
divine tenderness which ought forever to have good in- 
fluence upon men. But can we be intellectually true to 
the facts—or to the lack of sufficient facts—and at the 
same time insist that the personality of Jesus, taken as 
a whole, fits into our plans for social reform, that his 
teaching is identical with the peculiar social ideals of our 
democratic and industrial age? We must make a selec- 
tion between that part of his teaching and example which 
seems to have eternal worth and that part which seems 
to be only of and for his own age; but to make such a 
selection is to make Jesus but a part, and not the whole, 
of our religious loyalty. 

The influence of the modern study of the Bible, and 
the call of modern social reform, both reaching back 
many years in our denominational history, have either 
weakened our loyalty to or dissociated our loyalty from 
the more puzzling parts of the Gospel narratives. 
But modern thought and ideals even in the most radical 
forms have not driven loyalty out of either ethics or 
religion. The difference is that loyalty clearly shows 
itself as a selective principle. It takes material from the 
present as well as from the past, and builds up new centres 
of religious devotion and of social service. At its best 
it is loyalty to a moving goal, to an ideal of God and 
truth, which broadens and deepens with the ages, to an 
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ideal of brotherhood which receives a richer content 
through the industrial experiences and hopes of the last 
hundred years. To state it in theological language, it 
is loyalty to the Third Person rather than to the Second 
Person of the Trinity. ‘‘I have yet many things to say 
to you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit when 
he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide you into all 
truth.” Thus did the writer of the Fourth Gospel ex- ~ 
press his belief as to the incompleteness of the message of 
Jesus, and as to the need of its being supplemented and 
extended by the mysterious work of the Holy Spirit. ‘The 
great moving force in modern religion and in modern’ 
social reform is this loyalty to the Holy Spirit, to that 
world impulse which ever moves men on toward the all 
of truth rather than loyalty to the closed description of 
the person of Jesus. Within this work of the Holy Spirit, 
much which seemed of supreme importance to past genera- 
tions will appear at last but as a footnote to history; 
but all ideals of God, of brotherhood, of service, capable of 
expansion and growth, will be preserved. It is this loyalty 
to the ever living and progressive Holy Spirit of Truth 
which seems to furnish the best platform—indeed, as far 
as the Protestant world goes, to furnish the inevitable 
platform—for Church unity. If devotion to this Spirit be 
heresy, then we should be glad that we still are heretics, 
and that so many persons in other denominations are 
beginning to share our favorite theological sin; and we 
should all continue openly and persistently to stand for 
such heresy, though always in a good-natured way, until 
the Protestant world, at least, is fully brought under the 
control both in its religious thinking and in its social re- 
form work of that “Spirit of truth” who is to “guide into 
all truth” and to “declare the things that are to come.” 
ANN ARBOR, MIcH. 


Reflections upon a Ministry of Thirty Years.* 


BY REV. ALFRED GOODING. 


According to the standards of the present time, thirty 
years certainly constitute a long ministry. Not that 
there is anything extraordinary about it as there is about 
the ministry of my neighbor, Dr. Edward Robie of 
Greenland, who was settled over his present parish in 
1852, and now at the age of ninety-four still performs 
the various duties of a country minister and asks no 
handicap over his younger brethren. By contrast with 
him I seem the crudest of new-comers. Still, thirty 
years have sufficed to make me the longest settled 
preacher in Portsmouth, N.H., and, with a single ex- 
ception, the longest settled over a parish which has had 
only eight pastorates in two hundred years. There 
has apparently always been a feeling in my town for 
holding on to things and people. We like not only our 
old houses and furniture, but our old customs, friends, 
and ministers. Of my seven predecessors in the South 
Parish five died in the service of the parish. One of 
these went to Portsmouth immediately after leaving 
Harvard College and spent the rest of his life there— 
He built a house for him- 
self, brought up a large family of children, and the 
name of Haven figured conspicuously in the commercial, 
intellectual, and religious life of the town for more than 
a century. He furnishes an admirable illustration of 
what a long pastorate may accomplish, not only for 
the generation that knows it, but for those that are to 
come. 

Yes, there is certainly in Portsmouth a tradition for 
long ministries. I have not ventured to break it. I 
married there, brought up a family, and lived in the 
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same house for twenty-six years, leaving it only in order 
to purchase one a stone’s throw away, where I sup- 
pose I shall end my days. I hope so; for I like Ports- 
mouth, and I find that one of the reasons why I like it 
is because it is a small town where one is perpetually 
maintaining and strengthening one’s friendly relations 
with other people, always knows how they are and what 
has happened to them and what they are doing or in- 
tending to do. Perhaps these are not very large mat- 
ters to busy one’s self with, and yet they form the theme 
of those wonderful stories by Jane Austen, of whom 
Tennyson said, ‘“She was a great artist, equal in her 
small sphere to Shakespeare.” 

It is often said that small towns are perfect hot-beds 
of gossip and small talk, and certainly we are all in- 
terested in each other’s affairs. I have heard Ports- 
mouth described as the place where everybody runs 
to the window and says ‘Who is that?” ‘Tennyson 
once declared that if, according to the old saying, ‘God 
made the country and man made the town,” the devil 
made the little country towns; but that bright epigram 
is hardly based upon truth. I venture to say that in 
a town small enough for ‘everybody to know, or to know 
of, everybody else, there is a wonderful amount of 
efficient kindness and neighborliness, very little of that 
bitter poverty and need which go undiscovered and 
unrelieved in large cities. A great deal of human misery 
exists and increases because it is unknown to kind hearts, 
it is concealed in the vast wilderness of some great 
centre of population, but in the small town it comes 
to light and finds immediate and permanent relief. 
There is a real satisfaction in living where poverty, 
ignorance, and want are not too great to be overcome, 
not too vast to be discovered and helped. How efficient 
all charitable institutions in such a place can be, how 
adequate the schools, where not the humblest child is 
forgotten or ignored! There may be evil in the small 
country town, due to its smallness, but on the whole 
the privileges of life there are greater than its evils. 
“YT would rather,” says John Albee in his ‘‘ Confessions 
of Boyhood,” —‘I would rather be remembered in such 
a place than to be famous in ten cities,’ and he regrets 
that he cannot say with Plutarch ‘‘I live in a little town 
and I choose to live there lest it should become smaller”’ 
—a sentiment which I for one am delighted to share 
with the old Greek. 

After all these years, therefore, I ought to know some- 
thing of the conditions of a long settlement in a small 
town. Let me attempt to list them, not too much at 
length. In the first place, I imagine that one must 
have the sort of temperament that makes one con- 
tented with life under a monotone of conditions. The 
man who wants change, variety, who gets tired of 
things and people and craves something new, is the 
man for whom the brief ministry is the thing. He 
must not contemplate spending a lifetime in one par- 
ish. I have always thought that I possessed the right 
‘temperament for sticking to one place. I become 
immensely attached not only to persons, but to things— 
streets, buildings, gardens, trees, familiar views, the 
accustomed landscape. If I should move from old 
Portsmouth into a modern town replete with the latest 
improvements, I should miss the pleasant old un- 
comfortable characteristics of the place which I have 
known so long. I should miss the irregular and pic- 
turesque paths of flag-stone laid down in colonial times, 
although one can walk much better on a smooth, arti- 
ficial pavement of concrete. I should miss the high 
fences, although one can see the lawns and gardens 
much more satisfactorily where there is only a low curb- 
ing or rail. I should miss the shabby old buildings, 
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although, from the point of view of comfort and new- 
ness, they contrast very unfavorably with the immacu- 
late habitations in a modern town. 

This attachment to objects seems to me almost a 
conditio sine qua non of the long ministry. Without 
it one would soon find some very great temptation 
to move on in search of fresh fields and pastures new. 
Congregations change. A generation sees the dis- 
appearance from a parish list of many individuals and 
even whole families. If one were attached only to 
people there are strong reasons to induce one to with- 
draw after these serious changes that come with the 
flight of years. But the stability of things is wonderful. 
Familiar faces disappear,—one congregation insensibly 
merges into another,—but the old place of worship, 
built upon rock and out of rock, is apparently eternal. 
Whoever is greatly attached to it is in a certain measure 
proof against the changes that take place in its oc- 
cupants. ‘This affection for a place remains when other 
objects of affection have passed away. 

I do not, of course, wish to lay too much stress upon 
this purely sentimental reason for long residence in a 
town. I mean to say only that for those who are con- 
stituted as I am, moving on involves a terrible wrench 
of the heart. I recognize that the real reason for the 
long ministry lies not in any sort of attachment, but in 
continued usefulness,—I mean usefulness not only to 
one’s parish, but to the whole community. This wider 
usefulness comes only with long residence in a place. 
The newly settled minister is immediately serviceable 
to his parish. On the very first day of his residence 
his ministerial activities begin; he is called upon at once, 
perhaps, for the sort of assistance and service and con- 
solation which he is supposed to be capable of giving;. 
but for a good while his activities are confined within 
the borders of his parish. It takes a good while for him 
to become known outside and to convince the public 
that he is fitted for general usefulness. I have known 
many ministers whose pastorates were not specially 
brief, but who never apparently got around to doing 
much for the public good. ‘They were acceptable preach- 
ers and pastors, but before their good qualities became 
widely enough known to cause them to be called into 
the larger service of the community, they moved on to 
some more desirable parish. ‘The result is that in many 
towns ministers do not have a chance to contribute 
much to the general public good because they do not 
stay long enough to become known. It is one of the 
advantages of a long ministry that one becomes known 
and takes his place in the list of persons in a community 
who are looked upon as willing and competent servants 
of the public. For instance, for many years I have 
served upon the Board of Instruction in Portsmouth. 
This is an important form of public service for which 
the minister is specially adapted by his education and 
tastes. Few people in the community are so well fitted 
as he to deal with school affairs, to visit classes, to be 
the friend of teachers; but in my experience I have 
rarely seen this opportunity to be of use offered to any 
recently settled minister, and as a matter of fact the 
only other clerical member than myself of our Board 
of Instruction has nearly reached the twenty-fifth year 
of his pastorate. 

- It is this sort of public usefulness that one gets into 
through long residence in a place. It is truly extraor- 
dinary how much, in the course of time, the minister 
is expected to do; how much is looked for from him by 
the community; what a keen interest he must take, for 
instance, in the external orderliness and beauty of his 
town, in all its charitable institutions, in its moral and 
intellectual welfare, in brief, in all its vital concerns. 
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It is sometimes said that the minister who, through 
long residence, comes to have all these irons in the fire 
is bound to neglect more or less his chief concern. If 
he devotes so much of his time to the schools and the 
libraries and the other public enterprises in whose service 
he has enlisted, will he not gradually lose his influence 
and weight as a minister? I do not think so. On 
the contrary, I feel that through such activities as I 
have mentioned his purely professional usefulness is 
broadened. He comes to know all sorts of people who, 
without being associated with his church, frequently 
turn to him when they need a minister. More than half 
the funeral services which I conduct are of people whose 
families have come to know me in some other capacity 
than that of pastor. I am the minister of these families 
when they need one. It is curious to consider how 
large this indefinite sort of clientage is. One can esti- 
mate its size by comparing the annual death-rate of 
a town with the number of burials which a minister 
annually conducts. I officiate each year at from twenty 
to twenty-five funerals. The death-rate in Ports- 
mouth is said to be about sixteen per thousand. This 
shows that from thirteen hundred to fifteen hundred 
people would look to me when they needed a minister. 
Through long residence one comes to be the minister 
to whom very many non-churchgoing people turn in 
their times of stress. 

The longer, therefore, one lives in a place the more 
generally useful he may become. He finds increasing 
opportunities for serving the various needs of his town 
as well as of his parish. Is any part of this larger ac- 
tivity at the cost of his usefulness to the parish? Does 
he justify himself in staying on by the consideration 
that he is acknowledged on all hands to be a serviceable 
citizen when he is often conscious of having reached 
a fixed point in his purely ministerial career? How 
about preaching, for instance? At the end of thirty 
years of preaching in the same pulpit the matter of new 
subjects to preach about becomes a very pressing prob- 
lem. One begins to feel that the list of legitimate themes 
is entirely exhausted, and that one must take up sub- 
jects of minor importance or of a secular character. 
One of our long settled ministers told me once that he 
had got tired of preaching the daily virtues, that he had 
nothing new to say about them to his congregation and 
that he had just been planning a course of historical 
sermons on the religious of the world to cover three years. 
It did not seem to me that he had discovered the ideal 
way out of the chief perplexity of a long ministry, and 
I sympathized with his hearers who were thus apparently 
doomed to a three years’ intercourse with Buddhism, 
Brahmanism, Zoroastrianism, and the rest. 

The true solution of the difficulty in which every 
preacher finds himself who thinks he has reached the 
end of his available subjects was suggested to me in 
glancing over the desk Bible of the late Edmund B. 
Willson of the North Church in Salem, who had just 
finished the thirty-sixth year of his ministry over that 
parish. He had written in the margins against differ- 
ent passages the numbers of the sermons of which they 
had formed the text. I came across the number two 
thousand. I asked myself, could that two thousandth 
sermon have dealt with an entirely new theme, one 
which he had never touched upon before? But then 
I noticed that some texts had ten or twelve numbers 
against them. I thought of an old Greek saying, quoted 
somewhere by Matthew Arnold, “Als # rpis ra xada’ 
(‘Give ts a fine thing two or three times over”). ‘These 
were texts stating some great, suggestive idea, some 
central truth. Evidently the preacher had found them 
inexhaustible. He had dealt with them in the first 
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year of his ministry and repeatedly thereafter. He 
had turned to them as to a deep well of thought from 
which he could draw over and over again without exhaust- 
ing its contents. 

Of course this has been the experience of every preacher 
who has served the same congregation acceptably for 
a very long period. He has not taken refuge in lectures 
upon political economy or ecclesiastical history, but 
he has found the really great themes of ethics and religion 
inexhaustable. So many-sided, so manifold are they 
that he has constantly found something new in them, 
some important aspect of them which had hitherto 
escaped his vision. 

Preaching, I suppose, is the chief function of a minister 
and must not be left out of sight when one begins to 
reflect upon a ministry of thirty years. My idea about 
preaching dates from an earlier period and may seem 
rather inadequate in these days when, to quote a line 
in not quite the sense which the poet intended, ‘“‘the 
individual withers and the world is more and more.” 
I have always felt that preaching should have to do mainly 
with the problems of personal life and character, every- 
day duties and needs, the perplexities, responsibilities, 
temptations, and consolations which are common to 
us all—rather than with great public questions, political, 
social, and scientific. Wordsworth said that the poet 
should sing, 

“Of truth, of grandeur, beauty, love, and hope 
And melancholy fear subdued by faith, 
Of blessed consolations in distress, 


Of moral strength and intellectual power, 
Of joy in widest commonalty spread.” 


It seems to me that these fine lines describe very well 
what the preacher should attempt, and so I have generally 
spoken upon the themes of the moral and religious life 
of the individual. At the same time I have not inten- 
tionally avoided the great questions of the day. I have 
spoken many times against war and intemperance. The 
public calamities of the passing years—fire, flood, and 
earthquake, and the deaths of great men—have not been 
ignored. I have tried to maintain the dignity of the 
pulpit, not condescending to trivial or unworthy themes 
or to a light treatment of the important questions of 
life, although I have sought to avoid too great pro- 
fundity in their treatment and to maintain simplicity 
of thought and expression. I think that I may say also 
that I have observed more and more the virtues of 
brevity in preaching. I have tried to cultivate what 
Henry Van Dyke calls ‘“‘the art of leaving off,’ believ- 
ing that in our time few persons in a congregation are 
apt to listen with profit longer than twenty or twenty- 
five minutes, and that if one cannot say something 
worth hearing in that time, he could hardly do it in a 
longer period. 

Along with a man’s method of writing I suppose there 
often goes more or less change in the expression of his 
beliefs. They too are more concise, not so detailed. 
At least I have found it so. I can write out my creed 
to-day in fewer words than I could thirty years ago, 
though not perhaps so briefly as the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table did, when he said, ‘‘I have a creed— 
none better and none shorter. It is told in two words— 
the first two of the Paternoster.” But if I cannot 
express my whole creed in the simple phrase ‘Our 
Father,” inclusive though that phrase undoubtedly is, 
I can yet state my belief very concisely. In it I find 
sufficient support and comfort. If it has not solved all 
the problems which perplex us mortals, it has at least 
its reasonable and consoling theory about them, its 
cheerful faith, which nobody has yet disproved and 
which will serve to live by until God has revealed to us 
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something more adequate, some larger statement of 
his truth, which will serve us better. 

It is often said that most people as they grow older, 
especially if they live a long time in the same place, 
grow more conservative in their religious opinions— 
more dogmatic. Who does not recall preachers who 
in the early years of their ministry represented the 
most thoroughgoing radicalism and delighted in setting 
forth to their hearers the last utterance of destructive 
criticism, but who have slowly receded from this early 
position, have become year by year more conservative 
of the old and more distrustful of the new, and who are 
now ranked among the staunch defenders of tradition 
and ritualism and everything else which they once 
despised. They belong to that class of thinkers whom 
Dr. Holmes so aptly characterized when he said “a 
mellowing rigorist is a much pleasanter object to con- 
template than a tightening liberal, as a cold day warming 
up to thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit, is much more 
agreeable than a warm one chilling down to the same 
temperature.” 

It has not been my experience to be a tightening 
liberal. ‘The longer I live the more contented I am with 
the plain, brief, reasonable, flexible creed of Liberalism. 
The longer I live the less inclined am I to dogmatize 
upon things which are objects not of knowledge but of 
faith. Not that in essentials I believe less than I once 
did, not that I have lost anything of importance. I 
am thankful for that, when I see among my friends 
in the faith some who have been losers, who no longer 
maintain their old confidence in the divine order, who 
no longer cherish the happy beliefs which once meant 
much to them. I do not blame them for this diminished 
faith, often due to some overwhelming personal calamity, 
but I am sorry for them. I wish that they could feel 
with Tennyson that, 

“This gross hard-seeming world 

Is our mis-shaping vision of the Powers 

Behind the world, that make our griefs our gains.” 
They have lost a support at the very time when they 
most needed it—the support of those cheerful and rea- 
sonable beliefs which I am sure are adequate for us, if 
anything be adequate, not only in days of prosperity 
but in days of adversity. Religion ought to be our help 
in time of trouble, and I am quite convinced that the 
simplest and freest of all religious faiths is wholly com- 
petent to bring to its believers the strength and hope 
of which at any time they may have need. 

PortsmMouTH, N.H. 


Spiritual Life. 


All virtues grow from a compassionate love of mankind. 
— Buddhist. 
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If a man is at heart just, then so far is he God; the 
safety of God, the immortality of God, the majesty of 
God, do enter into that man with justice—R. W. Emerson. 
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Religion is the expansion and most perfect form of the 
moral faculty of man. What is religion? It is the soul 
lifting itself up to its Maker.—William Ellery Channing. 
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Man is made for religion, for conscious fellowship with 
God, and can never find repose, can never be at peace 
with himself, until this conscious union with God has been 
attained. From the very nature of the case, however, he 
must find God for himself, he must experience religion for 


himself. All that another can do is to point out the way, 
in the following of which the individual may thus find 
God. ‘This is all that another can do. Religion is a 
personal matter between the individual and his God:.— 
William Milton Brundage. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Average Man. 


BY REV. FRED R. LEWIS. 


To another he gave two talents.—Ma?rrvr. xxv. 15. 


The average man is neither very wise nor very igno- 
rant very rich nor very poor, very good nor very bad; 
and this average man, he is just ourselves. If in some 
one respect we are above or below the average, in all 
other respects we are pretty sure to return to it; and so 
the advantages and the disadvantages of the two-talent 
man deserve special attention. 

At once we are confronted by two difficulties. The 
average people are the most common. Are they not 
therefore the least valuable? ‘There is a fallacy here 
which is borrowed from the economic world. Air is so 
common that it has no price. But what of its value? 
That is in no way affected by its being so common that 
it is free. As of air so of the common people. Both may 
command a small price in the market because they are 
so common, but their value to the world is not measured 
that way. History teaches us that society may do with- 
out its upper and its lower classes, but where there is no 
middle class, civilization is doomed. Religion and morals 
and public opinion are secure as long as they are the 
property of average people. At the bottom and at the top 
we may find decay of intellect, of character, and of faith; 
but it is only when this decay invades the middle classes 
that we can have a French Revolution with its chaos. It 
is nothing against air that it is so common. Neither is 
it anything against the average man that he is so common. 
If he were not, God pity the Church and the State! If 
we have a civilization to-day, it is because the common 
people are civilized. 

The other difficulty has to do with the place of supe- 
riority. Is it not a merit to be better than other people? 
Yes; but all real superiority shows itself by sharing the 
common lot of men as a peculiar privilege. It was a 
great soul who said, “‘Who is weak and I am not weak?”’ 
It was a great leader of men who refused to drink water 
when there was none for his soldiers. When we climb, 
then, we climb not so much out of as into the common 
lot of men. We find it a privilege. 

Let us, then, look first at the temptations of the average 
man, and then at his opportunities. When a youth goes 
to college, the first thing he learns is his own unimpor- 
tance. It is an invaluable lesson, but often it leads to 
temptation, for the average man has not the same in- 
centive that the five-talent man has. He counts for but 
little, and what is the use of trying? ‘The story is told of 
a ruler who wished to test his subjects. So he had a 
well dug, and commanded that on a certain night every 
one should empty into it a measure of milk. ‘The next 
morning the well was full—full of water. Each one had 
thought that his little measure of water would not matter. 
Now I think the reason for this state of things was not 
so much disloyalty or niggardliness as the sense of one’s 
unimportance. It would not matter what one did, and so 
it might as well be water as milk. Here I think is the 
peculiar merit of the widow’s mite. 
her unimportance swallow her up. 
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Another temptation of the average person is to pretend 
to be what he is not. He is not very wise, but he must 
never confess it. He is not very good, but he must never 
own to any least fault. He is not very prosperous, but he 
must give the appearance of wanting nothing. So is the 
average person tempted to forsake simplicity and genuine- 
ness to embark on a career of sham and pretension. 

Another temptation is that the average man is prone 
to undervalue what is common, what costs little or nothing, 
what every one can have and every one can do. If we only 
had to pay for fresh air, we should feel we must live in 
it all the time. If it cost money to say a kind word, 
kind words would be on every one’s lips. If the most 
nutritious foods were only high-priced, we should be 
better nourished. But because the best things are so 
common and cheap we commit the fallacy of ignoring 
them as of little value. We even neglect our health until 
we have had to pay the physician for it. Curiously 
enough, the harder religion has made it for people to get 
into heaven, so Phillips Brooks once said, the greater the 
demand for it. ‘The Church seems to have made a blunder 
in calling salvation free, for what every one can have for 
little or nothing, no one wants, whatever its real value. 

We live in a soft age, when our effort is to make every- 
thing easy for ourselves and every one else. It matters 
not whether it be religion, education, charity, work, play, 
travel, home; the one idea is make them easy, and the 
result is we make them despised.. The less men work, the 
less they want to work. ‘The less a child studies or helps 
its mother, the less does it appreciate the school and the 
home. We do not improve ourselves or our children or 
our race by making things easy, for we only make them 
look worthless. ‘The old hard days of New England suc- 
ceeded in this at least: they made the higher values and 
achievements to be appreciated. 

As we undervalue the common, so we are tempted to 
overvalue the uncommon. Here again we commit the 
economic fallacy of confusing price and value. Indeed, 
these are days when the price of a thing often tells us 
little or nothing as to its intrinsic value. Probably the 
one thing most overvalued is money or wealth. We 
think it will buy so much, when in point of fact it will 
buy so little. ‘The things we most crave and need, it is 
helpless to bring us. We cannot buy friendship or sym- 
pathy or good will. It cannot buy peace or joy or spirit- 
ual power. The things we live for and live by are as 
accessible to one man as to another, and yet we average 
people, who are rich in all the privileges God has to give, 
sometimes worship money—our own and other people’s 
—as if it were our god. 

Then, too, we overvalue the spectacular and anything 
that gives notoriety. We envy the hero in the lime- 

light, while we overlook the heroisms of daily life—the 
heroism of cheerfulness and self-control, of sacrifice and 
service. We envy another his advantages which make 
him conspicuous, never realizing that every advantage is 
a burden laid upon a man’s shoulders. So do we over- 
value the uncommon and ignore the commonplace. 

Let us now turn from these temptations of the average 
man to his resources and opportunities, mindful all the 
while that it is nothing against air or anything else that 
it is common and every one can have it. Indeed, when 
we stop to consider, we see that God must needs put the 
real riches of life within reach of all, else he is not the God 
of all. We may well believe that what all can have is 
on this account the more important, while by the same 
token what few can have is therefore less important; 
and if we believe this, which is a part of any man’s faith 
in a good God, then great is our joy in finding ourselves 
just average people with all their priceless privileges. 

irst of all comes the privilege of human fellowship, 
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which is most conspicuous among the common people. 
I have heard men successful in their profession, and men 
of great wealth, lament their loneliness, the lack of the 
human touch. ‘The compensations of being just average 
folk are great in all that makes life human and whole- 
some. ‘The common lot of men is not a thing to be 
avoided, but rather to be coveted. What all men must 
suffer and endure we may well insist upon suffering and 
enduring, because it is somehow good for us. What all 
may enjoy we may well be glad to enjoy, because it has 
to do with genuine happiness. From this angle we see 
even in death, not a calamity, but a privilege. ‘The dread- 
ful thing were not to die as all men do, but to be sentenced 
to live on like the wandering Jew. 

I say the common lot of men is to be counted an advan- 
tage for all; this because all our fundamental wants are 
met here. Thus work is something we all need to make 
men of us, and yet, if we could, how many of us would 
leave it to the other fellow! ‘Therefore is it our good 
fortune that we have no choice in the matter, but are 
compelled to work in order to live. To be common people 
means to be workers, and this means to be efficient and 
happy. Another universal need is love and good will, 
and these too are most easily cultivated by those who live 
closest together. ‘This gives the common people an advan- 
tage by reason of their very numbers and their intimate 
personal touch. 

In the service that good will enjoins, the average man 
would seem to be at a disadvantage, because he has so 
little to do with, but it is well to remember that charity 
means love. We give charity only when we give this, 
whatever else we may or may not give; and in most cases 
what is most needed is not the other things, but the 
friendship and good will. ‘The larger word ‘‘service’’ is of 
the same general nature as charity. He serves best who 
gives himself, and here is something for the average man. 
In like manner goodness is not only open to the common 
people, but easiest for them. ‘The penalty of any advan- 
tage or distinction is a correspondingly greater temptation. 
For this reason the average man has the best chance 
to be good, and the common people are most likely to 
be virtuous. We said that the average man has less to 
do with. Even this is not without its advantage. When 
the average man does a little, he is doing perhaps more 
than the man above the average who does much. What 
the average man does costs him real sacrifice, and this 
ranks his smallest gift among the largest. 

So much for the temptations and advantages of the 
average man. Let me now in a single sentence indicate 
his rewards and his enduring satisfactions. They are 
found first in his own activity, that is, in expressing his 
inner life in outer deed; secondly, in acting together with 
others; and thirdly, in acting for the common weal. Not 
what is done to us or for us, but what we ourselves do 
and what we do it for is the very joy of living for us all. 
Did you ever think who it was that uttered those most 
familiar lines of Browning,— 


“‘God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world’’? 


It was a young girl who worked in the silk-mill, and, hav- 
ing this one holiday, sang as she sprang out of bed,— 
“Oh, Day, if I squander a wavelet of thee, 


A mite of my twelve-hours’ treasure, 
The least of thy gazes or glances!’’ 


The reward of being an average person is that every least 

privilege becomes priceless, and God is more easily dis- 

covered and appreciated in his heaven and upon his and 

our earth. : 
Nort Easton, Mass, 
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From the Poets. 


From little Théa, a friend dwelling in}! 


Italian Switzerland, comes a Christmas card 
bearing counsels of peace in four languages 
from four great authors, all headed by these 
words from the Gospel:— 


“*Gloria in excelsis Deo! Et in terra Pax 


hominibus bonae voluntatis.’ 
“* Amatevi gli uni gli altri, siccome ho amato 
voi.’ 
“TTALIANI, RISPETTO A MANZONI: 

“Tutti fatti a sembianza d’ un Solo, 

Figli tutti d’ un solo riscatto... 

Siam fratelli; siam stretti ad un patto! 

Maledetto colui che |’ infrange, 

Che s’ innalza sul fiacco che piange, 

Che contrista uno spirto immortal!’ 


‘TEDESCHI, ASCOLTATE SCHILLER: 


“*Seid umschlungen, Millionen! 
Diesen Kuss der ganzen Welt!— 
Alle Menschen werden Briider.’ 


“INGLESI, E BYRON CHE PARLA: 
“The time is past when swords subdued. 
But the heart and the mind, 
And the voice of mankind, 
Shall arise in communion— 
And who shall resist that proud union?’ 


““FRANCESI, ECCO BERANGER, IL, PORTA 
POPOLARE: 
“*Y’ai vu la Paix descendre sur la terre, 
Semant de l’or, des fleurs et des épis. 
L’air était calme, et du génie de la guerre 
Elle étouffait les foudres assoupis. 
Ah! disait-elle, égaux par la vaillance, 
Francais, Anglais, Belge, Russe ou Germain, 
Peuples, formez une sainte alliance, 
Et donnez-vous la main!’”’ 


—Dr. van Allen, in The Living Church. 


Constructive Peace. 


The Woman’s Peace Party issues a leaflet 
which contains not only a programme for 
constructive peace, but also valuable sug- 
gestions for all who feel an uneasy sense of 
personal responsibility for public opinion 
and yet do not know just how they may ally 
themselves with the forces that are endeavor- 
ing to shape it for the ends of peace and 
brotherhood. The leaflet outlines the fol- 
lowing programme :— 

To secure the cessation of hostilities: (1) 
We urge our government to call'a conference 
of representative delegates from the neutral 
nations to discuss possible measures to 
lessen their own injuries, to hasten the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and to prevent warfare in 
the future. (2) In case an official conference 
of the kind named above proves impossible 
or impracticable, we pledge ourselves to 
work toward the summoning of an unofficial 
conference of the pacifists of the world. to 
consider points named. 

To insure such terms of settlement as will 
prevent this war from being but the prelude 
to new wars: (1) No province should be 
transferred as a result of conquest from one 
government to another against the will of 
the people. Whenever possible, the desire of 
a province for autonomy should be respected. 
(2) No war indemnities should be assessed save 
when recognized international law has been 
violated. (3) No treaty alliance or other 
international arrangement should be entered 
upon by any nation unless ratified by the 
representatives of the people. Adequate 
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measures for assuring democratic control 
of foreign policy should be adopted by all 
nations. 

To place the future peace of the world 
upon securer foundations: (1) Foreign poli- 
cies of nations should not be aimed at creat- 
ing alliances for the purpose of maintaining 
the balance of power, but should be directed 
to the establishment of a Concert of Nations, 
with (a) a court, or courts, for the settle- 
ment of all disputes between nations; (b) an 
international congress, with legislative and 
administrative powers over international 
affairs, and with permanent committees in 
place of present secret diplomacy; (c) an 
international police force. (2) As an im- 
mediate step in this direction, a permanent 
League of Neutral Nations (“League of 
Peace’’) should be formed, whose members 
should bind themselves to settle all difficul- 
ties arising between them by arbitration, 
judicial or legislative procedure, and who 
should create an international police force 
for mutual protection against attack. (3) 
National disarmament should be contingent 
upon the adoption of this peace programme 
by a sufficient number of nations, or by 
nations of sufficient power to insure pro- 
tection to those disarmed. It should be 
graduated in each nation to the degree 
of disarmament effected in the other nations, 
and progressively reduced. (4) Pending 
general disarmament, all manufactories of 
arms, ammunitions, and munitions for use in 
war should hereafter be national property. 
(5) The protection of private property at 
sea, of neutral commerce and of communica- 
tions should be secured by the neutralization 
of the seas and of such maritime trade routes 
as the British Channel, Dardanelles, Panama, 
Suez, the Straits of Gibraltar, etc. (6) 
National and international action should be 
secured to remove the economic causes of 
war. (7) The democracies of the world 
should be extended and reinforced by general 
application of the principle of self-govern- 
ment, including the extension of suffrage to 
women. 

The following immediate national pro- 
gramme for the United States is added:— 

“‘(t) We approve the peace commission 
treaties which our country has negotiated 
with thirty nations, stipulating delay and 
investigation for the period of a year before 
any declaration of war can take place. We 
express the hope that all other countries will 
be included. 

““(2) We protest against the increase of 
armaments by the United States. We in- 
sist that the increase of the army and navy 
at this time, so far from being in the interest 
of peace, is a direct threat to the well-being 
of other nations with whom we have deal- 
ings, an imputation of doubt of their good 
faith, and calculated to compel them in 
turn to increase their armies and in conse- 
quence to involve us in an ever intensifying 
race for military supremacy. 

““(3) We recommend to the President and 
Government of the United States that a 
commission of men and women be created 
with an adequate appropriation, whose duty 
shall be to work for the prevention of war 
and the formulation of the most compelling 
and practical methods of world organiza- 
tion.’’ 

People are asked to remember: that one 
dollar spent now in constructive measures 


for peace may save one million dollars in! 
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future armaments; that it is the duty of all 
persons to help create sane public sentiment . 
as to methods which will insure permanent 
peace; that this year, 1915, may decide 
whether the whole world starts on the path 
toward peace and progress through world 
organization, or toward bankruptcy and 
decay. 

Practical suggestions for individual work 
follow. Members of women’s organizations 
are urged to make use of the pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘Club Women and the Peace Move- 
ment,’ approved by the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and to enlist all persons 
in some peace organization. ‘Teachers should 
join the State branch of the American School 
Peace League, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
405 Marlboro Street, Boston, secretary, from 
whom valuable literature may be secured. 
In the hands of the teachers is placed great 
responsibility and the finest opportunity. 
Geography and literature and history may 
illustrate the new interdependence of nations. 
Suggestions for Sunday-schools and _ for 
organizers of peace meetings follow. Litera- 
ture may be obtained, often free of charge, 
from the following societies as well as from 
the American School Peace League, already 
mentioned: Church Peace Union, Mr. 
Frederick Lynch, secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York; World’s Peace Foundation, Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead, director, 40 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, Dr. James Scott 
Brown, secretary, 2 Jackson Place, Washing- 


ton, D.C.; American Peace Society, Mr. 
Arthur D. Call, secretary, 612 Colorado 
Building, Washington, D.C.; Association 


for International Conciliation, Mr. F. P. 
Keppel, secretary, 407 W. 117th Street, New 
York. 


' The Peace Centenary. 


The following correspondence between the 
Spain Lane Unitarian Chapel of Boston, 
England, and the First Church of Boston, 
Mass., has especial interest and significance: 


To the Minister and Members of 
The First Church, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Dear Brethren,—The celebration of a cen- 
tury of peace between the United States of 
America and Great Britain, which we had 
hoped to commemorate suitably this month, 
affords us the agreeable privilege of greeting 
you with cordiality and affection. Dec. 24, 
1814, will be ever memorable in this country, 
not only for “ringing in the hundred years of 
peace,’ but as the inauguration of a senti- 
ment of kinship, trust, and good will which 
has gained strength steadily, and has made 
a suggestion of armed conflict between the 
two nations literally unthinkable. 

In recalling the disagreement between the 
United States of America and Great Britain 
which culminated in a settlement so honorable 
to both, we cannot forget that our govern- 
ment had erréd. 

This knowledge has occasioned a sensitive- 
ness in our people, calculated to induce 
caution and a spirit of forbearance during 
moments of difficulty. We gratefully recog- 
nize on this occasion how fully this feeling 
has been reciprocated by our American kins- 
men in this our hour of stress and peril. 

While we find ourselves, alas! in no ade- 
quate position to do justice to a celebra- 
tion so filled with happy memories and 
bright expectations, the occasion will serve 
to direct our thoughts to some such happy 
consummation in Europe when this disas- 
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trous war is over and sanity has resumed its 
normal sway. 

Christmas, the festival of peace and good 
will, synchronizes with this happy celebra- 
tion. We shall cherish both to the best of 
our power in our darkened land, in the hope 
that the time is hard upon us when our 
happy relations shall be shared by all the 
various combatants, and the religion of love 
shall triumph. 

On behalf of the committee and members, 


A. G. Preaston, Minister. 
H. Barron Cuiark, President. 
F. Kime, Secretary. 


To the Minister and Congregation of the 
Spain Lane Unitarian Chapel, 

Boston, Lincolnshire, 

England. 


Dear Brethren,—Your cordial communica- 
tion having been received and read in 
congregation, we are directed by the First 
Church in Boston to address you in acknowl- 
edgment of your letter, and to assure you 
of the lively and heartfelt gratification which 
your friendliness has aroused in us. 

We share with you the pride and pleasure 
of the thought that one hundred years of 
unbroken peace have cemented the relations 
of these two countries in a union of ideals 
and an identity of sympathies which we are 
emboldened to hope and believe can never 
again be dissolved; and these feelings we 
believe to be by no means peculiar to us, 
but to be the common property of all true 
citizens of the United States of America. 

We are deeply conscious of the significance 
of this Centennial, standing, as it does, 
almost if not quite unique in history, as 
the symbol of the longest peace that has ever 
existed between two nations in such active 
and constant intercourse as ours, and giving 
the world a notable object lesson- in inter- 
national comity and fellowship. 

Looking back over these hundred years, 
we are gratefully aware of the forbearance 
that has been repeatedly exhibited by either 
party, by you in Great Britain even more 
than by us in America; of the reluctance to 
take offence when the cause was not far to 
seek; of the patience to endure a seeming 
aggression until the temporary passion or 
misunderstanding might be cleared away; 
in short, of the desire, which you have more 
than once manifested, to maintain the peace, 
and by reason of which, more than by any 
other single factor, the peace has been main- 
tained. These reflections fill us with thanks- 
givings, and encourage in us the conviction 
that our relations are established upon a 
permanent basis, not alone of kinship, but 
of mutual honor and confidence. Our 
prayer is that God may bless and strengthen 
this bond. 

We cannot close this letter without giving 
some inadequate expression of our profound 
solicitude for you in your present struggle. 
The value of our own Centennial is tragically 
accentuated by these momentous events. 
Our hopes and our wishes go forth to you 
day and night, that you come to a peace 
that shall be speedy if it may be, but that 
shall be honorable at all costs; and that 
shall be supported in permanence by some- 
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thing of the same respect and love from 
your present antagonists which you have 
taught us to feel for you. 

On behalf of the First Church in Boston: 
CHARLES E, Park, Minister, 
JoHN W. BArRTOL, 

Henry H. EDEs, 
For the Standing Committee. 
Joun W. Denny, Clerk. 


JANUARY 25, IgI5. 
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Literature. 


Tue BuRIED IDEAL. By Charles Lawson. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1.25 
net.—The philosophy which Mr. Lawson 
sets forth in this volume is unusual in its 
character and will not at first reading quite 
incline the readers to acceptance, but as 
the work progresses, the reasonableness, 
more or less, of the author’s method begins 
to make itself more apparent. At all 
events, even if one does accept the author’s 
line of argument, or rejects it on the other 
hand, the method or system will not prove 
unentertaining. The ideal that Mr. Law- 
son is striving to resuscitate is duty, and 
to illustrate it he goes back to tribal life 
in England when duty was clearly defined 
as a matter of personal devotion and reached 
its highest development in the feudal 
system. When personal loyalty was loos- 
ened and finally broke down, then duty 
grew shadowy and faded in certain direc- 
tions quite out of sight. Mr. Lawson’s 
study of his theme closes with several 
chapters, or sections, entitled ‘‘The Mes- 
sage,” in which is summed up with con- 
siderable fulness the gist of his theories. 


THE SHARING. By Agnes Lee. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. $1 net.—The con- 
tents of Mrs. Lee’s book of verse are not 
meant for the ear of the careless, nor for the 
apprehension of the dull of heart. They are 
most distinctly poetry for poets, for they 
carry with them an elusive, mystic sense of 
something only half understood by the soul 
itself. Not a few of Mrs. Lee’s lines are 
full of beauty, and none of them are alto- 
gether wanting in beauty of thought or form. 
Dignity and grace are present in each, and the 
author’s phrases are often exquisitely turned. 
The longer of the two poems is to our seeming 
the finest thing in the collection, but this is 
not to pronounce judgment upon others of 
lesser excellence. 


Direcr Heauinc. By Paul Ellsworth. 
Holyoke: The Elizabeth Towne Company. 
¢1.10.—A few sentences selected at random 
from Mr. Ellsworth’s volume will show the 
character of the work. After healing has 
been established at length the author goes 
on to say that ‘you may now look upon 
your sickness or disease as a gentle but un- 
yielding schoolmaster, guiding you with the 
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rod where smiles and coaxing never would 
take you. Co-operate with it. Abiding 
in your unity with Infinite Love and Wisdom 
and Power, you may be very sure that it 
cannot hurt you. 


Mépoc In THE Moor. By Georgia Willis 
Read. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
$1.25 net.—This unpretentious little Breton 
romance is one of the most pleasing bits of 
fiction that has found its way to the reviewer’s 
table this present season. ‘The characters 
introduced are comparatively few, but each 
is clearly outlined, and an atmosphere of 
simplicity pervades the whole story. It 
is the lover who is supposed to be the nar- 
rator, and the scene of this engaging little tale 
is a remote corner of Brittany. A fresh, 
wholesome romance this of the two persons 
about whom the chief interest centres, and 
we gladly commend it. 


Magazines. 


The current number of the Southern Work- 
man (published by the Hampton Institute 
Press) has a broadside of important articles 
on the negro. Prominent among them is a 
tribute to the pioneer work of the ‘‘ Yankee 
schoolma’am’’ in negro education, delivered 
at the emancipation exercises in a Virginia 
county. Another is a contribution by Mon- 


‘roe N. Work of the research department of 


Tuskegee Institute, on negro occupations; 
Emmett J. Scott, also of Tuskegee, contrib- 
utes an interesting biographical sketch, 
with a portrait, of Isaac Fisher, the negro 
“out of the ordinary’’ who has been the win- 
ner in many prize-essay contests. The 
State supervisor of rural schools in Alabama 
describes, in an illustrated article, the work 
and the results of the recently formed home- 
makers’ clubs for negro girls in that State; 
and Dr. A. Lyman Paey gives facts and statis- 
tics showing how preventable diseases and 
premature deaths are among the real hin- 
drances to negro progress. ‘‘Hampton’s 
Work for the Indians,’’ from its beginning in 
1878, is described and illustrated. The re- 
port of the Indian Commissioner is discussed 
editorially. In lighter vein is a sketch of 
Czinka Panna, the wonderful gipsy woman 
violinist, contributed by Helen Ware. 
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The Dome. 
In February. 


Oh, they say it’s growing colder every day, 
That the winter’s growing bolder every day; 
Since the woodchuck’s gone to sleep 

In his cavern dark and deep, 

There'll be six weeks more of snowing, 

Of freezing and of blowing, 

Every day. 


But the day’s a little longer every day, 
And.the sun’s a little stronger every day; 
If we’re patient for a while, 

We shall see the summer smile, 

And the buds will soon be showing, 

For they’re growing, growing, growing, 
Every day. ~ 


And the birds will soon be singing every day, 
Northward now they’ll soon be winging every day; 
Though the frost is in the air, 
There’s a feeling everywhere 
That the skies are growing clearer, 
And the springtime’s drawing nearer, 
Every day. 
—Annie Johnson Flint, in St. Nicholas. 


The Little Hatchet. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


Lucy Chester sat frowning out at the snowy 
paths. Her brothers and sisters with her 
best friends were all playing gayly, enjoy- 
ing the snow to the utmost. Johnny and 
George were building a fort, Maggie and 
Kate, adding the last and most artistic 
touches to a snow man of yesterday’s con- 
struction, while the others were sliding up 
and down a slippery incline, shrieking with 
delight. 

Poor Lucy, recovering from a cold, had 
been told not to leave the house. 

Father and mother had given her a new 
book, profusely illustrated, and two oranges 
on a pretty plate, but Lucy was tired of 
pictures, tired of reading, tired of oranges! 
She wanted just one thing, which was a game 
with the others out in the snow. 

“Tt’s all nonsense,’ she said crossly. 
“Tf I feel well enough to play, I am well 
enough. A week ago, I wanted only to stay 
in by the fire. Now, I’m all right again.” 

Just then, to her delight, she saw the 
doctor’s buggy, stopping at the door. An- 
other minute and he was standing in front 
of the fire, smiling down at her. 

“Oh, doctor,” she pleaded. ‘“‘Mayn’t I go 
out? For just one little run and game?” 

He felt her pulse, inspected her tongue, 
and she watched him anxiously. 


“M-m,” he said. ‘‘Not to-day, Lucy. 
The sun is about setting.” 
“To-morrow, then?” she went on. ‘To- 


morrow’s a holiday, doctor. Please say I 
may go out?” ~ 

“To-morrow will be all right, after ten 
in the morning and before three in the 
afternoon,” he said, and Lucy clapped her 
hands. ‘‘That is, if it’s as fine a day as to- 
day—if the sun shines. Good-by.” 

So Lucy had to be content. When the 
family gathered round the supper-table, 
she told with great glee of the doctor’s visit 
and permission. 

Only—she didn’t tell quite all the truth! 
She quoted the doctor’s words exactly up to 
“afternoon,” and didn’t mention the sun! 

The next morning, when she woke, she 
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felt rather tired and headachy, but she 
tried to take no notice of that, for she did 
so much want to take her place in the 
finishing of the snow man. As soon as she 
was dressed she ran to the windoweand 
looked out. 

Poor Lucy! Gray, gray clouds, and a light 
full of snow. ‘That was what she saw. 

Then she felt very angry and naughty. 

“T don’t care!” she said to herself. 
don’t care! I’m going anyway!’’ 

So at breakfast, though it wasn’t easy, 
she ate all that mother wanted her to eat, 
and talked away as much as anybody. 

After breakfast, she put on her coat and 
cap, her overshoes, muffler, and warm mitts. 

“Well, you look as if you could defy Jack 
Frost,” said her father, good-humoredly. 
“Sure the doctor said you could go out, 
daughter?”’ 

Lucy turned scarlet. 

“Ves,” she said, defying something inside 
her which was protesting. ‘‘Yes; he said I 
could go out—after ten, and before three in 
the afternoon.”’ 

On account of the holiday, the family had 
breakfasted at nine. It was ten now. ‘The 
others were already out in the snow, and their 
cries of delight came through the closed 
window. 

“T wonder if he would have said that,” 
suggested Mrs. Chester, anxiously, ‘‘if he had 
foreseen the snow?” 

Lucy’s heart sank. 

“Oh,” replied Mr. Chester. ‘He probably 
looked at the weather forecast, mother; and 
it’s dry, powdery snow,—not a damp, melt- 
ing snow.”’ 

“‘Well,”—Mrs. Chester was still a little 
uneasy,—‘‘I suppose it’s all right. He’s so 
very careful. Lucy, you’re to come in if 
you feel the least chill, you know, dear.”’ 

“Yes, mother,” said Lucy, determining 
nol to feel a chill. 

She ran away then, down the steps, and 
out into the white garden. How good the 
air was! It made her head feel better at 
once. How delightful the snow seemed! 
She at once began patting and pinching the 
snow man’s features into a more classic 
shape. 

Then, just as she was beginning to enjoy 
herself thoroughly, she saw the doctor’s 
buggy. 

To hide behind the snow man was the 
work of a quarter of a minute. To slip 
from behind the snow man to the back of 
the house took hardly more. In a trice 
she had run up the back stairs and into her 
room, where she shed her wrappings with 
such speed that she was in the hall, in her 
warm plaid frock and slippers, as the doc- 
tor rang the bell. 

He saw her mother, said she looked well, 
and then turned his attention to Lucy. Her 
cheeks were scarlet and hot, her pulse so 
rapid that he looked grave, and ordered her 
back to bed. 

She burst into tears. This only made him 
firmer, and she had no choice but to obey. 

As she went upstairs, sobbing, she heard 
him say :— 

“‘There’s a return of the fever. 
be very careful.” 

It was then Lucy fully realized the folly 
of her own deceit. She did not believe 
there was any fever at all. Just the excite- 
ment and hurry had made him think so. 
She knew quite well it was her own fault that 
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her fun was spoiled, probably for several 
days. Mother would be so particular now. 

At luncheon time, the doctor came again. 
This time he took her temperature, and was 
a little puzzled. 

“You have some ups and downs of tem- 
perature, young lady.’’ He looked at her 
severely. ‘‘What made you so flushed and 
hot this morning?” 

Lucy’s father came in at that moment. 
had a little parcel in his hand. 

““Here’s a favor from the dinner table for 
you,” he said, tossing it over to Lucy. “I 
was on the decoration committee for the 
George Washington dinner to-night,’’ he 
explained to the doctor. “‘I ran round to 
give a look at things.” 

Lucy opened her parcel. She saw a little 
wooden hatchet to which was attached a 
shining red cherry. The doctor glanced at 
it with a smile. 

“T see,” he spoke to Lucy’s father, but 
she listened, ‘‘that the comic papers are 
beginning to make sport of these tokens of 
our classic story, but for my part I hope 
that every 22d of February will bring to the 
young people of this land some reminder of 
the boy who didn’t lie!”’ 

Then Lucy spoke quickly: 

“Doctor! Father! I did! I didn’t tell 
all the truth; and I did go out, though the 
sun wasn’t shining, to make the snow man’s 
nose a better shape!’’ 

When the doctor understood the whole 
situation, he said she might get up for 
supper as there was no fever, but her mother 
talked to her that night when all the others 
were in bed. Lucy never forgot the talk. 

“And when”—this was how mother 
finished—‘‘when judges want to get at the 
right of a matter, that they may do justice, 
they tell the witness to speak ‘the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.’”’ 

“T’ll always try,’ said Lucy, looking at 
her wooden hatchet. 


He 


In Washington’s Wake. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


“We don’t half honor our good and great 
men nowadays; we don’t half suitably 
celebrate their birthdays; we don’t know 
half they’ve done for and in our own im- 
mediate localities, and we’ve never even 
half seen half of the historic landmarks 
of our own home town,” declared our 
uncle Dick,—Dillie’s and mine,—with some 
warmth; ‘‘and that’s why I, for one, shall 
devote next Monday to tracking the Father 
of his Country all over Greater New York; 
and don’t you two girls want to help me do 
1€h 7 : 

Of course we did; and this is how we did it. 

Making an early start and hurrying from 
point to point by trolley, train, and subway, 
we were soon, from the elevated cars, look- 
ing down upon what once was John Cowen- 
hoven’s farm, then became Fort Putnam, 
and now is Washington Park, and across 
the network of narrow, squalid city streets, 
covering the then-time Wallabout Marsh, 
to the big and busy Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
Thence we rattled along Greenwood Cem- 
etery’s western wall in the trail of part 
of the Continental army, retreating during 
what now is conceded to have been the deci- 


sive battle of the Revolution, while another 
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detachment marched across Prospect Park, 
through bronze-tablet-marked Battle Pass, 
up to where, on Lookout Hill, the Mary- 
land Monument raises its slender shaft in 
honor of the brave little band who ‘‘saved 
the American Army.” 

Near the end of the line we left the train 
and, walking towards the water, soon stood 
just about where Lord Howe’s red-coats 
landed after their trip across Gravesend 
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Bay from their Staten Island headquarters— 


in big and small craft of every description— 
to take their share in the battle of Long 
Island, and just opposite to where Phcenix, 
Rose, Greyhound, Roebuck, and Thunderer 
lay mirrored in the blue inner bay. 

All this, of course, was where Washington 
had been and passed along on our own side 
of the East River; and then, returning as we 
had come, we crossed beneath that body 
of water to its other shore and, climbing up to 
Wall Street and daylight, began to follow 
the ‘‘First Commander’? in lower Manhat- 
tan. 

Halfway up the marble steps of the sub- 
treasury—and just about where he really 
stood in the balcony of the old Federal Hall 
to take the oath of office on April 30, 1789— 
stands the imposing bronze statue of our 
great First President. Turning to and 
crossing Broadway, we entered St. Paul’s 
Chapel, and there read the two memorial 
tablets in memory of the inauguration (in 
the year just mentioned) and of Washing- 
ton’s death in 1799. Walking up Broad- 
way, we then reached City Hall, where, on 
the western wing, we found another tablet 
setting forth that here—then the City 
Common—Washington and his staff had 
halted, on July 9, 1776, while an aide read to 
the soldiers and the assembled citizens the 
Declaration of Independence. 

After asking us whether we’d mind— 
which of course we wouldn’t—going through 
a rather dismal neighborhood, our uncle 
led us through Frankfort Street, along and 
under the East River Bridge, and there, 
high up overhead, on one of its piers, hung 
a dingy tablet saying that this—right here 
in the noise and the dirt—is where the first 
Presidential Mansion, No. 1 Cherry Street, 
stood, in what then was an eminently 
aristocratic residential section. Here the 
President lived from 1789 until 1790, 

“Tn the February of that year,’ ’ explained 
Uncle Dick, ‘‘the Washingtons found the 
Cherry Street house a bit inconvenient and 
removed to 39 Broadway, just in time to 
celebrate the President’s birthday in the 
new home. While he was receiving the 
congratulations of relatives and friends, the 
Tammany Society (or the Columbian Order, 
as some folks called them) were meeting 
close by, also in honor of Washington’s 
birthday, drinking their thirteen toasts— 
one for every State in the Union—in home- 
brewed porter and thus instituting the public 
celebration of Washington’s birthday.” 

Just as we were about to take the subway 
for home one of us seemed to remember 
reading about ‘‘a Washington Statue put 
up by the school children; and I should 
love to see that statue above any other, 
Uncle Dick, if we may.” 

“Of course we may,” 
“and though I’ve never seen it I know just 


where to look for it, and we’ll take the up- 
town subway for it immediately.” 
at oxst Street and walked through Riverside 


We left 


cried our uncle; | P 
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Drive to 89th Street and the statue, which 
is a copy of one in Richmond designed by 
the well-known French sculptor Houdon. 
It is very imposing and really was put up by 
public subscription; “‘A tribute,’’ so the tablet 
tells us, ‘‘from the Pupils of the Public 
Schools of the City of New York.” The 
front of the pedestal shows the words “‘ Pater 
Patrie”’; and it is as this Father of his 
Country and even more particularly as 
“Father”’ of all the big and little children— 
native and foreign-born—of his country that, 
Uncle Dick says, we would best remember 
George Washington. 


The Lost Pan of Candy. 


Charlie Gray and his sister Florence stood 
by the back kitchen window. This window 
looked out at Bennie Ware’s back door, only 
one could not see the door now because 
there was a big snowdrift in front of it. 

“Where did that pan of candy go, if 
Bennie Ware didn’t take it?”’ cried Florence. 

A few minutes before, she had set out a 
pan of hot molasses candy to cool on top of 
that big snowdrift, and now when they 
looked it was gone. 

“T shouldn’t wonder a bit if he took it,”’ 
muttered Charlie. ‘‘A fellow that’s too 
lazy to shovel the snow away from his back 
door would be glad to get candy made by 
other folks, I guess.” 

““°Sh!’’ whispered Florence, suddenly re- 
membering that Bennie could hear them if he 
happened to be listening hard, for the two 
houses were very near together. ‘‘I guess 
he took it in fun and meant to bring it back. 
Let’s wait a while and see.” 

They waited and watched the top of the 
big snowdrift as if they expected to see the 
lost pan of candy come back to the place 
where they had left it. 

“T know what I’m going to do,” said 
Charlie at last. “I’m going over and tell 
his mother.” 

“Oh, Charlie!’”? Florence opened her eyes 
wide. “‘You wouldn’t dare, would you? 
Just suppose he didn’t take it!” 

“Of course he took it.’”’ Charlie was quite 
sure about it by this time. ‘“‘He could 
reach it by just opening the back door, and 
nobody else has been around.”’ 

Charlie looked very fierce as he jammed his 
cap on his head, but Florence stood look- 
ing at him doubtfully. 

“The snow is so deep, 
get in up to your chin.” 

“Tl take a shovel with me. 
not afraid of a little snow.” 

He got his snow-shovel from behind the 
door and began digging a trench through 
the big drift, so as to get to the back door 
of the Ware house. It was slow work, and 
after a while Florence came to help with an 
old broom. ‘The snow was light and dry, 
and it would have been good fun if they 
had not felt so vexed and worried about that 
lost pan of candy. 

“Tt was going to be the best I’d ever 
made,’ said Florence. ‘And mother told 
us we could pop corn and roast apples after 
supper. It would have been as good as a 
arty.’” 

“‘Somebody’s digging to meet us from the 
other side,’ whispered Charlie, stopping to 
listen. 

They were half-way through the drift 


” 


” 


she said, “‘you’ll 


I guess I’m 
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now, but it was still so high that they could 
not see over the top. They could hear the 
scraping of a snow-shovel on the other side. 

“S’pose it’s Ben?” asked Charlie in a 
whisper. ‘‘Maybe he’s heard us shovelling 
and is ashamed of being so lazy, so he’s 
trying to show off what he can do. I’m 
going to ask him what he’s done with that 
pan of candy.” 

He had opened his mouth to call out, but 
Florence put her mitten over it, and pointed 
with the other hand to something in the 
snowdrift right in front of them. 

It was the lost pan of candy, all safe and 
ready to eat. The heat of it had melted the 
snow away under the pan, and it had kept 
sinking till it was quite out of sight from the 
window. 

“Y’m pretty glad we didn’t say anything 
to Bennie about it,’ muttered Charlie, ‘‘or 
to his mother, either. Come on, Floss, let’s 
hurry up and meet him before he gets through 
his side of the drift.’’ 

They set the pan of candy in a safe place, 
and dug away so fast that in a few minutes 
they could see who was working at the other 
side of the drift. And it was not Ben, but 
his mother, looking very hot and tired. 

“Thank you ever so much for helping me,” 
she said. ‘‘Bennie twisted his ankle this 
morning and can’t stand on it, so I had no 
one to make a path for me, and Bennie 
couldn’t see over that drift to your window. 
It’s company for him to be able to look over 
your way.” 

“‘Oh, we would have helped before if we 
had known,”’ cried Florence. 

“Say, it’s too bad about Ben’s ankle,” 
added Charlie, getting very red in the face. 
“Tf I get my sled, Mrs. Ware, couldn’t we 
just haul him over to our house? We’re 
going to have the kitchen all to ourselves 
this evening, and here’s a pan of candy Floss 
has put in the snowbank.”’ 

“Ask him,” laughed Ben’s mother. ‘I 
don’t believe you’ll have to ask twice. My, 
but it’s nice to have such good neighbors.’’— 
Mabel S. Merrill, in Zion’s Herald. 


A little boy spent the day in the country 
at his grandmother’s. Such a good time 
as he had, running and racing and shouting 
for all he was worth! At last night came, 
and, tired and sleepy, the little boy sought 
repose. “‘O grandma,” he cried, as he 
kissed her good-night, “now I know what 
a hollerday really and truly is, for I’ve hol- 
lered all day long!”’ 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less Permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care, 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicre-PrESENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. poe. Cog 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. P. ois 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Ki der, 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera SECRETARY 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Sufficient. 


Unwrap thy life of many wants and fine: 

He who with Christ will dine 

Shall see no table curiously spread, 

But fish and barley bread. 

Where readest thou that Jesus bade us pray, 
Give us our sumptuous fare from day to day? 


Why wilt thou take a castle on thy back, 

When God gave but a pack? 

With gown of honest wear, why wilt thou tease 

For braid and fripperies? 

Learn thou with flowers to dress, with birds to feed, 

And pinch thy large want to thy little need. 
—Frederick Langbridge. 


Inter-religious Fellowship and World- 
Peace. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The Rev. L. Walter Mason, D.D., minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, 
has recently preached a striking sermon on 
“The Way to World-Peace,’’ which has been 
printed for wider circulation. He maintains 
that ‘‘nothing less powerful than religion can 
abolish war. But it must be religion in a 
broader, more universal form than that of 
any race religion. Religion in a narrow 
form is more apt to produce war than peace.” 
Dr. Mason cites illustrations from the re- 
ligious life and missionary endeavors of the 
current Christianity to show how harmful 
bigoted and sectarian zeal may be, and how 
it fosters dissension, strife, and war among 
the nations of earth. He describes Mahome- 
tanism, its history and principles, and pres- 
ent extension and aims, to show how much 
it has in common with Christianity, in some 
ways is even superior to it, and what need 
there is for enlightened Christians to regard 
it, not as an enemy, but as an ally in the 
religious uplift and, social redemption of the 
world. 

“Among the forces which make for peace 
among men none can surpass in far-reaching 
persuasiveness religious sympathy. Just” as 
religious antagonisms are the most danger- 
ous because they grow out of the deepest 
passions of life. The time has therefore 
come when men and women, to whom is 
given the great privilege and obligation of 
moral leadership, must publicly confute the 
well-meaning missionaries who come back to 
this country and add to the already existing 
prejudice and misunderstanding of other 
religions. Especially is it needful for us to 
have a sympathetic understanding of Islam, 
because it is with the people of that faith 
that Christians come most in contact, and 
because Islam is more aggressive than any 
other non-Christian faith. . Both are 
branches of the same great religious family. 
It is easier for us to understand each other 
since we draw our moral and spiritual ideals 
from the same ancient law-giver and prophet. 
All we ask is mutual understanding, for that 
is sure to bring with it mutual respect and 
sympathy, and when Christian and Muslim 
have become sympathetic co-workers, it will 
be easier to enter into broad-minded fellow- 
ship with Brahmin and Buddhist.” 

Islam, as the Mahometans always call 
their religion, means primarily, as they tell 
us, “‘making peace,’’ and one who follows 
Islam is called Muslim, or ‘‘one who makes 
peace with God, and extends peace to all 
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God’s creatures.” The greeting of the 
Muslim, Dr. Mason reminds us, is Assalamo- 
Alaikum, or ‘‘ Peace be upon you!” 

We are in deep sympathy with this point of 
view. It is true that Mahometanism has 
not been faithful to its ideals, and has ap- 
pealed to the sword to extend its influence. 
But so has Christianity. The wide diver- 
gence between the gospel of the Prince of 
Peace and the historical development of 
Christendom, especially as it is illustrated by 
the present war, ought to silence our criti- 
cism and condemnation of Islamic religion. 

As Dr. Mason says, in summing up his 
interesting discussion of this subject: Our 
only hope in assuring peace on earth is “‘a 
new and larger religious life. A religion as 
broad as the new and growing world-con- 
sciousness; not the religion which divides 
men into antagonistic propagandas, but 
which unites them in friendly, sympathetic 
rivalry to emulate and surpass each other in 
the glorious work of filling this old world 
with beauty, good-will, and righteousness. 
This high end cannot be attained in cold 
blood by merely planning for international 
arbitration and by figuring mutual profits. 
It can only be attained by a social enthusiasm, 
which swallows up the interests of each in 
the welfare of all. Nothing but a religious 
passion can bring all races into the conscious- 
ness of a world family.” 

To Unitarian Christians, especially, it is 
given to be, if they will, the leaders and 
prophets of this larger inter-religious and 
international comity and fellowship. No de- 
nomination of Christians is so thoroughly 
committed to the principles and ideals of 
religious brotherhood which the true, interior 
spirit of the religion of Jesus, when divorced 
from distortion and dogmatism, as well as 
the teachings of the modern science of com- 
parative religion, makes possible. As re- 
gards Islam, our rejection of the prevailing 
Christian dogma of the Deity of Christ, and 
the paying of divine honors to a creature, 
makes possible a sympathetic approach be- 
tween Unitarians and Moslems, and pro- 
motes reciprocally helpful relations between 
them, such as are not equalled elsewhere in 
the religious life of the world. ‘The present 
writer, in previous communications to the 
Christian Register, has sought to make this 
clear, especially in an account of his inter- 
view, a few years since, with the Grand 
Mufti of Palestine. In further confirma- 
tion he adds two letters recently received 
from more or less prominent Islamic teachers 
in India. 

The first is from the editor of the Review 
of Religions, the organ of the modern Ahma- 
dan movement in the Punjab. One may 
or may not accept the claims of the new 
prophet, yet the spirit of this message will 
be congenial. : 

“JT send you a copy of the ‘Teaching of 
Islam’ for your library and hope this, along 
with other printed matter, will enlighten you 
on the faith and principles of our illustrious 
Master Ahmad, the Promised Messiah. As 
regards our belief, we believe ‘There is no 
God but Allah and Mohammad is His 
apostle.’ The greatest sin on earth is to 
make gods with God, and hence we dissent 
from them who maintain that Jesus ascended 
to Heaven and is still living. With us the 
only Ever existing Being is One Allah. 
Moses, Jesus, Mohammad (Peace be on 
them all) were chosen men and prophets of 
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God. They all yielded to the power that 
conquers all mortals and died. Eternal 
damnation is not an article of our faith. All 
men are the creation of one God: He is the 
sustainer of all the worlds—of all Muslim, 
Christian regions. Islam is the best and 
most practical religion, but Allah does not 
undo the righteous deeds done by non-be- 
lievers. They too shall have their reward 
with Allah. ‘Your neighbor,’ says the 
blessed Messiah, ‘has a right upon you, and 
one who does not help his neighbor simply 
because he does not share with him his 
religious views is not of me.’”’ 

From the editor of the Islamic Review, 
published in London, have also come many 
assurances of religious and personal sym- 
pathy and oneness of purpose, too numerous 
to cite here. Their author attended and took 
part in the late World Congress of Liberal 
Christians in Paris, and declared himself in 
full fellowship with it. 

A Mahometan teacher in Bengal writes 
us:— 

“T confess that it is a most unexpected 
awakening to find that in the midst of dark 
clouds of materialistic and polytheistic sur- 
roundings, there is visible a bright electric 
light of monotheistic faith, as exhibited by 
you. My soul is filled with joy that there 
are still men in other hemispheres with such 
broad ideas of theism. You will be glad to 
learn that the printing of my book, ‘What 
is Man? ‘The Universal Religion of Man, 
in the light of Islam?’ is finished. I can 
assure you that if there is any power on 
earth which has most successfully served the 
cause of monotheism, undermining the foun- 
dation of polytheism of any kind, and has 
promulgated the principles of free religion, 
it is the power of Islam; and it can now be 
used as successfully as ever. It requires 
only a master hand to wield it. From your 
discourse with the Grand Mufti of Palestine 
I find that you admit the missions of all 
divine messengers (prophets), including 
that of our Prophet of Islam S$. A. S. If so, 
we have no difference with you, and I de- 
clare myself a Unitarian in the same sense 
in which you have explained it in your little 
pamphlet, and I am ready to embrace you 
as members of the same creed. . . . There is no 
difference, under these circumstances, be- 
tween a Unitarian and a Mussulman. The 
two words are synonymous. If there is any 
difference at present, that exists only from 
not knowing each other well. ‘Therefore, in 
my humble opinion the occidental and ori- 
ental Unitarians should make up their im- 
aginary differences and unite on the common 
platform of ‘The Universal Unitarian Re- 
ligion.” With the Grand Mufti of Pales- 
tine, you spoke of active co-operation. I 
thoroughly agree with you, but the people of 
these countries are not forward and have lost 
their capacity to take initiatives. If you 
enterprising people of America can manage 
to send a deputation to India and start a 
movement on the line I have indicated, with 
a centre at Calcutta or Delhi, I am almost 
confident the Great Providence will grant 
a brilliant success. In my humble sphere 
I have started a Matriculation School, in 
which instructions are given to meet the re- 
quirements of Calcutta University, and at 
the same time some additional classes are 
also held to impart lessons on Unitarianism 
in the light of Islam. From the Indian centre 
publications should be issued in English and 
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leading Indian vernaculars, promulgating 
the principles of a Universal Unitarian Re- 
ligion.” 


It should be mentioned that an Egyptian 
Unitarian Association has sprung up spon- 
taneously in that country among Moslems 
and Copts, and has met with much favor, 
although the war has temporarily caused a 
cessation of its public services in Cairo. 

The recent rise of liberal movements in 
Mahometanism, of which Bahaism is perhaps 
the mo&t notable, shows that there is a sphere 
of mutual sympathy and helpfulness for 
Unitarian Christians in Muslim countries, 
and that our body has opened to it in the 
Orient a great door of opportunity and ser- 
vice whose influence will be exercised in 
behalf of that sympathy and universality in 
religion which is the prime condition of world- 
peace and brotherhood. 


The Boston Unitarian Club. 


The members of the Boston Unitarian 
Club, Wednesday, February 10, were 
favored with three eloquent and impressive 
addresses on ‘‘ Christianity and the European 
War,” the speakers being Dr. Daniel Evans 
of the Andover Theological Seminary, 
Rev. Augustus P. Reccord of the Church of 
the Unity, Springfield, Mass., and Dr. 
Philip S. Moxom of the South Congrega- 
tional Church of Springfield. The common 
thought of the three speakers was that it 
was not true Christianity which has failed 
in this awful crisis, but, as one expressed it, 
a counterfeit Christianity, or the ecclesiasti- 
cal organization which has usurped the true 
‘ place in human life of the simple teachings 
of Jesus. While deploring the frightful 
tragedy of the war, the speakers looked 
forward with hope to a reorganization of 
world affairs which would assure permanent 
peace. 

Vice-president George H. Ellis occupied 
the chair in the absence of President Kyle. 
Dr. Evans, the first speaker, said in part:— 

“Before we can say that Christianity has 
broken down we must ask ourselves whether 
Christianity has been tried. If Christianity 
were really tried out, would its workings 
lead to the undoing of men and nations? 
The way to find out whether Christianity is 
bankrupt is to test it by living out its princi- 
ples, going to the limit, embodying its 
spirit based upon its truth. Is it Chris- 
tianity that has been in power, or some 
substitute therefor? The breakdown of the 
substitute does not argue the worthlessness 
of the genuine article. What we have dis- 

-covered is not the genuine spirit of Christ, 
but the spirit of ecclesiasticism, some substi- 
uted expedient rather than the real thing.” 

Dr. Evans pointed out hopeful signs of 

the true Christian spirit in the work of the 
Red Cross Society, the generosity of England 
and Holland toward the Belgians, and the 
heroic stand of Belgium itself against the 
‘oncoming host. In conclusion the speaker 
appealed for a spirit of forgiveness among 
the nations. The only way for fellowship 
ever to be established is by sympathy upon 
the part of every one of us. For us the 
great task is to work for Christian inter- 
national friendship. 

Mr. Reccord began with a hearty recogni- 
tion of the delightful friendly and co-opera- 
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tive relations between his own church and 
that of Dr. Moxom. ‘“‘The two churches 
are within a stone’s throw of each other,” 
he said, ‘‘and I have been there ten years 
and Dr. Moxom twenty, and neither of us 
has ever been guilty of throwing a stone.” 

Speaking of the terrible tragedy of the 
criminally inexcusable and needlessly cruel 
war, he said, ‘‘There has never been a year 
in the world’s history that has witnessed 
such a complete reversal of men’s thought 
and ideas as the year 1914. If you look 
back ten or twelve months you can say 
there was never a time when brotherhood 
seemed nearer, never a time when the 
kingdom of God seemed more real. Now 
all these hopes and dreams and ideals are 
shattered almost beyond recognition. What 
has happened? Absolutely nothing that any 
sane, impartial observer might not have 
anticipated if he had taken counsel of the 
facts. The nations have simply made a 
colossal mistake. They have thought that 
preparation for war made for peace. They 
have found that it insures war, and we are 
paying a terrible price for our mistake. 
A conception of Christianity based upon 
brute force, a scheme of civilization based 
upon an utterly ignoble conception of inter- 
national relationships—these have failed. 
We cannot have a Christian civilization with- 
out international friendliness and confidence. 
The one thing to-day that would do more 
than anything else to put an end to war and 
promote perpetual peace would be to Chris- 
tianize official Christianity and make that 
the working faith of all the nations of the 
world.” 

Dr. Moxom, after a few words expressing 
his pleasure at being in Boston, spoke of 
his own war experiences, beginning as a boy 
of thirteen in the Army of the Cumberland, 
at the battle of Fort Donelson, saying, ‘I 
have been a member of the American Peace 
Society for a long time, but for many years 
the revivals of the old soldier spirit gave me, 
I think, as much trouble occasionally as my 
sins. I think I never realized with such 
clearness, with such depth of conviction 
not merely the economic, but the moral 
value of world peace as I do to-day, and I 
never so clearly realized that that world 
peace is a great moral achievement.” He 
went on to tell vividly his experiences last 
July, in Switzerland and Germany, on the 
eve of the outbreak of war, and of the 
sessions of the Church Peace Congress at 
Constance, the first occasion in the history 
of Christendom when a council had met to 
consider solely the obligation of the Church 
to promote the peace of the world. The 
Church, he said, had ranged itself with the 
nation in war, whether offensive or defensive. 
The Christian nations have been par excel- 
lence the fighters of civilization, not because 
they were Christian, but because they were 
virile and progressive nations. They were 
fighters in spite of Christianity. “The 
present war is characterized by a disregard 


of treaty obligations that strikes at the very 


foundation of international faith; by an 
almost unexampled ruthlessness in the oppres- 
sion and slaughter of non-combatants; 
by a systematic use of deception and false- 
hood on a scale hitherto unknown in history; 
by political ends opposed to the progress 
of democracy.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Moxom expressed the 
firm conviction that this war will be practi- 
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cally the death of war. It is opening the 
eyes of the nations. The Church is the 
noblest thing that has developed in human 
history. It will shake off the trammels 
that have held it, and come forth, if smaller in 
numbers, yet keener and more vital and with 
a greater message, and it will bring a service 
to the world such as it has never done 
throughout all the nineteen centuries of 
Christian history. 


Rev. A. Judson Rich. 


Rey. A. J. Rich passed away at his home 
in Belmont, January 18. He had just 
passed his eightieth birthday, and spent most 
of his long life, active until within a few 
weeks of the close, in the service of our 
Unitarian churches. Educated for the Bap- 
tist ministry, he left it in early life for the 
Unitarian fellowship, holding pastorates in 
Brookfield, Hyde Park, Fall River, Milford, 
N.H., and Dighton, being pastor emeritus 
of the Dighton church at the time of his 
death. 

Mr. Rich’s characteristics were a love of 
life that lasted to the end, and a love of 
ministry. Life never grew stale to him. It 
was always dewy, full of fresh interest and 
surprises. A few years ago he welcomed a 
chance to cross the continent, with all the 
enthusiasm of a boy. His passion for going 
about doing good never left him. He was a 
minister to the last. His parish began with 
the human life next to him. He might lay 
down the work of a parish, but never the 
service of his profession. 

One who knew him well was riding early 
in the morning, shortly after sunrise, through 
the town where he ministered. He saw Mr. 
Rich, then nearing the allotted age of man, 
striding through the summer fields, toward 
the sunrise, swinging the scythe. It was a 
moment typical of the life. He faced the 
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sunrise always, fejoicing in the morning of 
God, and the work of God’s morning. 

A comrade in years, and a member of 
the Ecclesiastical Council that released him, 
more than forty years ago, from earlier de- 
nominational relations, bears witness to un- 
interrupted respect, increasing affection, a 
genuine fellowship, and frequent intimate 
co-operation during all this long period. 

G. H. R. 


Hymns of Free Religion. 


Some years ago, at the instance of Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney, who contributed an intro- 
duction, a small collection of poems and 
hymns written for the annual festivals of the 
Free Religious Association was published. 
The collection, including some seventeen 
hymns, contained several that have since be- 
come well-known favorites in all Unitarian 
congregations and obtained even wider recog- 
nition among those who can accept liberal 
thought in a poem, if nowhere else. Such are 
Samuel Longfellow’s ‘‘O Life that maketh 
all things new” and “Out of the dark the 
circling sphere,’’ Samuel Johnson’s “‘Life of 
ages richly poured,’ and Dr. Gannett’s 
“Clear in memory’s silent reaches.”’ Fred- 
erick L. Hosmer, John W. Chadwick, D. A. 
Wasson, F. M. Holland, T. L. Harris, Mrs. 
Howe, and Mrs. Cheney were the other poets, 
whose hymns reached the standard of 
thought and expression demanded by the 
compilers. One or two of the poems are es- 
pecially interesting because of the changes 
between these original versions and the form 
in which they later made their appeal to a 
wider public. 

In the desire to close out the edition of 
this little book, the remaining copies are to 
be sold at half price, twenty-five cents, post- 
paid, and may be had by addressing Mrs. E. 
FE. Marean, Christian Register Office, 272 
Congress Street, Boston. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


The midwinter meeting of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice was held at the 
South Congregational Church in Boston, 
on Sunday afternoon, February 7. Rev. 
Alson H. Robinson, president of the Fellow- 
ship, presided; Rev. George Grover Mills 
of Watertown read from the Prophecy of 
Isaiah; Rev. James De Normandie offered 
prayer and pronounced the benediction. 
The choir of the Newton Centre Unitarian 
Society furnished music. ‘The religious ser- 
vice was the purest essence of religion 
throughout, and brought the great congrega- 
tion, which filled the church to its capacity, 
into a unity of aspiration. The address by 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, on “Peace 
Among Nations,’ made aspiration concrete. 
It swept prejudice out of the way and 
exalted the Brotherhood of Nations, showing 
what our own country may sometime do to 
heal the wounds of those now in conflict. 
At the close of the service the congregation 
showed its appreciation by singing Mr. 
Holmes’s “‘Hymn of Peace” with fervor. 

The service was followed by a social hour 
in the parlors, where a committee from the 
Fellowship served tea. Many friends came 
to greet Mr. Holmes and to inquire into the 
work of the Fellowship, while members 
from the suburbs had opportunity to become 
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better acquainted. The presence and sym- 
pathy of social workers from outside our 
Unitarian faith, their interest in what a 
church may do in lending its support to 
social betterment, showed us a new purpose 
for our organization. While we exist to 
sustain one another in applying our ideals 
to present-day needs, we may also spread 
the influence of the liberal faith to which 
we are heartily loyal among the workers 
with whom we co-operate. The world is 
coming more and more to see that relig- 
ion and social justice are members of one 
body, and that neither can live without the 
other. 
Frances M. Dapmun. 
Secretary. 


A Soldiers’ Hospital in Paris. 


The following additional contributions for 
the private hospital service for French, 
Belgian, German and other wounded soldiers, 
maintained by Madame Laura Hyacinthe 
Loyson, are gratefully acknowledged:— 


Previously acknowledged . $305.00 

Junior Alliance, Unitarian church 
in Montreal, Can. . 

Ridgeway Holbrook . pipe ties 

CHM ape? serezlechosiol c.. 5.00 

Miss Ellen S. Bulfinch . 

Clara B. Little ; 


CABS eS, gk 8 wks oes 2.50 
JPetbIs. Sa aie we 2.00 


$400.50 


Further contributions may be sent to Mrs. 
C. W. Wendte, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The Trip to California. 


An artistic poster setting forth the at- 
tractions of the forthcoming trip to the 
Unitarian General Conference in San Fran- 
cisco next August has been printed. Copies 
have been sent to ministers for display in 
church vestibules; additional copies may 
be obtained, by any who desire them, at 
Unitarian Headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, 
or will be sent on application to Rev. Sydney 
B. Snow, 2 Chestnut Street, Boston, chair- 
man of Committee on Transportation. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The work of the church in social service 
was the final thought given by Mrs. Spencer 
in earlier lectures and she made clear espe- 
cially the work to be done by Unitarian 
churches. 

Succeeding her lectures there has been 
a series by representatives of different 
denominations which have shown the growth 
of the social service idea in other churches 
than our own. The underlying principles 
and aims, the particular means or agencies 
through which the work is carried on, and 
something of the results have been described. 
From these points an interesting compara- 
tive study has been made and tabulated by 
the class. One principle seems to hold in 
nearly all the cases studied, that the social 
service of the church is a necessary and a 
concrete expression of the religion or faith. 

In his lecture on the Catholic Church and 
social service, Rev. Michael Scanlan told 
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first something of the organization of the 
church with dioceses and bishops, and then 
spoke of various orders and societies and 
how they have grown up. Many of them 
have come into existence for the express 
purpose of looking after the poor or those in 
distress. 

All problems of social service have to do 
with the poor, the sick, or the wayward; and 
all organizations for relief are for those in 
one of these classes. Figures from the 1913 
report of the State Board of Charities were 
compared with those showing the sums spent 
by the various Catholic charitable agencies 
for, the same year. The difference between 
the sums thus expended was much smaller 
than is generally understood. 

In her very interesting talk in the ‘‘Special 
Days”’ series, Mrs. Beatley explained how 
Association Day may be observed in the 
Sunday-school and young people instructed 
in the meaning and work of the American 
Unitarian Association. An order of service 
was used, a copy of which was given to each 
one present, to be used as suggestion for other 
schools in their observance of the day. 
Stress was laid on the importance of ap- 
propriate music and of reading and recitation, 
and on the use of symbols as helps in carry- 
ing out the plan. 

The last speaker in this series of lectures 
is Rev. Edward A. Horton, whose subject is 
“Patriotic Anniversaries and National Holi- 
days.”’ Mr. Horton will speak at eleven 
o’clock on Saturday the 23d, and is sure to 
bring much helpful thought to our Sunday- 
school workers. 


A Correction. 


Though it is but a cipher misplaced, I must 
announce a correction in my article on ‘‘ The 
Religious Awakening in Philadelphia.” In 
the last paragraph the estimate of money 
expended for advertising should read $500, 
instead of $5,000. ‘The error was doubtless 
due to obscurity in my manuscript. 

Cuar.Es E. St. Joun. 


A Request. 


Miss Gould of Winchester requests that 
no more Christian Registers be sent to her 
address, as the Post-office Mission Com- 
mittee has now all it can use. 


The Alfiance. 


The February meeting of the Executive 
Board was held on the 12th, Miss Bancroft 
presiding, Thirty members were present. 
Two new life members are recorded— 
Mrs. John W. Sanborn of Quincy, and 
Mrs. Arthur Sparhawk of Melrose. In 
Memoriam have been placed the names of 
Mrs. Henry J. Smith by Unity Circle, 
Boston, and that of Mrs. Judith W. Andrews 
with a gift of one hundred dollars by the 
South Congregational branch of Boston. 
Three new branches are welcomed: Roanoke, 
Va., the fifth branch in that State; Shelby- 
ville, Ill.; Leicester, Mass. 

The Board heard with pleasure of the 
fresh start made in Omaha, Neb. A 
house has been secured for a parish house, 
one social meeting has already been held, 
and the Sunday-school will soon be in run- 
ning order. a " 
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Headquarters Committee reported a total 
of 508 visitors the past month at The Al- 
liance workship at 25 Beacon Street. 
Twenty-six lending papers have been sent 
out, over 1,100 exchange sermons, and 112 
books from the lending library. The Post- 
office Mission Committee has _ recently 
sent far and wide slips containing informa- 
tion about the library catalogue. 

Word was received from Swansboro, 
N.C., of the formation of a ‘‘City Beauti- 
ful”? Club with twenty-four representative 
women as charter members. Last month 
there was a report from this place of a 
court of conciliation recently formed. In 
such ways does our minister prove his 
alertness to embrace every opportunity 
for social betterment. Interesting letters 
received show how truly he is the friend 
of those in need. In the near future a 
leaflet with map and photographs will be 
printed describing the work now carried 
on in North Carolina under Unitarian 
auspices. 

The Social Service Committee will soon 
send to branches suggestions covering 
both city and rural conditions that should 
help local committees to take an active 
part in advance movements for social wel- 
fare. 

The Board adopted the report of a special 
committee recommending that an endow- 
ment fund of $25,000 be raised in recogni- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of The 
Alliance. 

It was voted to accede to the request 
to take charge of the reception to be held 
at San Francisco, August 25, in connection 
with the sessions of the General Conference. 
Attention was called to the attractive 
poster “A Unitarian Pilgrimage,” with the 
expectation that it will be widely displayed. 
Posters may be obtained at 25 Beacon Street. 

The illustrated lecture “‘An Alliance Travel- 
ogue” is now available for use. The bor- 
rowing society will be expected to pay the 
cost of carriage and to. return the slides in 
good condition. Alliance officers, groups 
of workers, churches, etc., are shown, and 
various departments of work are described 
and illustrated. Application should be made 
at once to Mrs. F. M. Keezer, 1243 Colum- 
bine Street, Denver, Col. The lecture is 
still in the West, but will be forwarded toa 
New England branch the last of March, 
when other societies may wish to have it. 

A letter was read from Mme. Laura 
Loyson expressing gratitude for the greet- 
ings sent by The Alliance to the liberal 
women of France, and telling of her own 
efforts to relieve the suffering of those about 
her home in Paris by means of her small 
convalescent hospital. 

The branches have already contributed 


over $400 for war relief, and grateful 


letters have been received from Miss Her- 
ford of the British League Relief Committee. 

Dr. Crothers because of his great interest 
in Winnipeg is prepared to give during 
the next two months his essay “‘A Literary 
Clinic’? to such branches or societies as 
may care to arrange a meeting, it being 
understood that the proceeds shall go to 
Winnipeg. 

Reports received from the Pacific Coast 
and from New England except Massachu- 
setts proved the truth of the words uttered 
by a director, that the branches in addition 
to doing all they can are this year doing 
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still more to meet the needs of the present 
moment. 

At the noon hour the Board enjoyed 
together a luncheon served by the Eliot 
Circle of Bulfinch Place Church in con- 
nection with its valentine fair. The next 
meeting will be held March 12. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


New Stereopticon Slides. 


BY REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Our Department has just acquired a set of 
eighty colored slides illustrating the life 
and teaching of Jesus. They are repro- 
ductions of the widely known and highly 
prized series of paintings by William Hole. 
These slides are now offered to our schools 
without charge other than for transportation 
both ways. Users will be expected to pay 
for any that may be broken, at the actual 
cost price, one dollar each. 

No school would probably want or should 
use all these slides at one time. They have 
been provided for educational purposes, not to 
provide pictorial entertainment. We have, 
accordingly, divided the eighty slides into 
six groups, each group illustrating some 
period or phase of the life of Jesus. We 
recommend that our schools take no more 
than one group at a time, although schools 
that use the stereopticon but rarely and 
give to it an hour or more may use two 
groups with profit. The division is as fol- 


lows :— 

Group I. Birth and Boyhood. 12 slides. 

Group II. Baptism to Marriage Feast at 
Cana. 7 slides. 

Group III. Ministry in Galilee. 17 
slides. 


Group IV. Journeys, including Transfig- 
uration and Last Journey to Jerusalem. 11 
slides. 

Group V. Jesus at Jerusalem, to Garden 


of Gethsemane. 11 slides. 
Group VI. Betrayal to Ascension. 22 
slides. 


As these pictures were painted to represent 
the whole life-story of Jesus, they contain 
scenes that some pastors and superintend- 
ents may not care to exhibit before the entire 
school. This may be especially the case in 
the last group, but the number of slides here 
given is so large that even with several 
rejections enough may be left to satisfy the 
need of a full lesson. It should be said, 
however, that the artist has avoided repre- 
sentations that are objectionable. The 
angels are radiant creatures but not winged, 
the figures of Jesus and the apostles are not 
crowned with halos, and the so-called 
miracles are in reality attractive scenes and 
contain no obtrusive suggestion of the 
miraculous. None the less, we suggest 
that before using these pictures (or any 
others) some competent person should look 
them over carefully and determine what 
ones he wishes to have shown. 

As soon as it can be prepared, a pamphlet 
will be issued from our office, describing these 
slides in detail and providing material and 
suggestions for their use, with the purpose 
of making each one as highly educative as 
possible. ‘The slides, however, are ready for 
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immediate use. Orders for these should be 
sent to our office and should state the date 
on which they are wanted. After being 
used they should be returned at once, except 
when users are requested to send them directly 
to the place where they are next wanted. In 
this way the slides may be kept constantly 
employed. 

The acquisition of these slides may well be 
regarded as an event of unusual importance. 
There have been many calls for them, show- 
ing a rapidly increasing demand for such 
pictorial teaching in our schools. Other sets 
of slides are being prepared and will soon be 
announced. We heartily commend the use 
of this means of instruction, properly safe- 
guarded and thoughtfully employed, to all 
our Sunday schools. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Field Notes. 


Berkeley, Cal—‘‘The Channing Club of 
the Berkeley church is in most prosperous 
condition under the really devoted leader- 
ship of a young man. He and his charming 
and whole-souled wife have been a most 
happy and helpful addition not only to the 
Channing Club, but to the church at large.” 

Arlington, Mass.—The newly organized 


Deaths. 


JACOB.—In Hingham, February 2, Loring Jacob, aged 
87 years. 


A man of sterling character, of quiet manner and un- 
assuming virtue, genial and friendly in disposition, he was 
highly esteemed by those who knew him best, and uni- 
versally respected as townsman, neighbor, and friend. 
Of sound New England stock, he was a good type of the 
Hingham citizen, proud of his town and its great tradi- 
tions, and true to its best interests. 

A life-long member of the First Parish, and a constant 
reader of the Christian Register, he professed his faith 
in his good works. His delight in his garden, his sense of 
fun, his fondness for music, his love of home, his genuineness 
and loyalty in every relation,—these are among the inti- 
mate and precious memories of his long and useful life. 

A. S&S. G. 


Fifty-seventh Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. _ ; 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable 
**Undertaker, Boston.’ 


Address, 


HOME COMFORTS with carefulattention. Pleas- 
ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
hysician. Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue rorg M. 

Boston. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 


MERICAN WOMAN (Unitarian), about forty, 
A of cheerful disposition and of good family, wishes 
position as a companion or housekeeper, qualified to travel 
or serve as nurse when necessary. No objection to children. 
Permanent position desired. References. Rev. Ulysses 
G.B. Pierce, D.D., 1748 Lamont Street, Washington, D.C. 
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Unity Club of Arlington is already showing 
great enthusiasm among its members, and 
bids fair to be an active working force in 
the church life. 

Barnard Memorial, Boston, Mass.—The 
Young People’s Religious Union of Barnard 
Memorial is another recent addition to the 
list of Boston unions. 

King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass.—The King’s 
Chapel Club, an organization of Jong stand- 
ing, has recently affiliated with the central 
body. Its activities along charitable and 
philanthropic lines are quite well known. 

Nantucket, Mass-—‘The Young People’s 
Religious Union is our newly organized 
society. We have had four meetings, have 
elected officers, adopted a constitution, ap- 
pointed committees, and have provided for 
subjects and leaders to the end of the month. 
There are about a dozen that we can count 
on, but we have had as many as twenty 
present. I am very much pleased with the 
response.” 

Dunkirk, N.Y.—‘‘ We are about to establish 
the first young people’s religious society 
ever formed in this church, an Everett 
Hale League. We shall be glad if you can 
send us any literature which will help the 
matter forward, or any suggestion of pro- 
gramme.” 

Dallas, Tex—‘I am in receipt of the 
certificate which I expect to have framed 
and placed on the walls of Emerson Hall, 
which is the meeting-place of the Young 
People’s Religious Union and the Sunday- 
school. I will endeavor to give my best 
efforts for the upbuilding of the work among 
young people in the Southern District. They 
need a great deal of encouragement. Unless 
you Eastern people lived in this section of 
the country for any length of time you can 
hardly realize what we are up against. 
The very name of Unitarianism arouses 
contempt and too often hatred in this part 
of the country, which is a fact to be deplored, 
but I believe we are fast coming into our 
own and the young people are the ones to 
effect it.” 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Rev. Oluf Tandberg of 
Dover, N.H., an application for the certifi- 
cate of commendation issued by this Com- 
mittee. Louis C. Cornish, Julian C. Jaynes, 
Robert F. Leavens, Secretary, 10 Prospect 
Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


At a meeting of the Fellowship Committee 
of the Middle States heldin New York City, 
January 25, Rev. William Daniel Grant, 
D.D., was admitted to fellowship in the 
Unitarian denomination, and is hereby 
commended to its ministers and churches. 
William M. Brundage, chairman, Leon A. 
Harvey, Walter R. Hunt. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Charles Edward Beals, 
formerly of the Congregational ministry, 
and more recently in the service of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, an application for the 
certificate of commendation issued by this 
Committee. Louis C. Cornish, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, Secretary, 10 
Prospect Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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The one hundred and thirty-sixth session 
of the Essex Conference will be held in the 
North Church, Salem, Rev. Theodore D. 
Bacon, minister, Wednesday, February 24. 
At the morning session Rev. Laurence Hay- 
ward will give an address upon “The Min- 
istry of Art,’ and Mrs. George H. Root will 
speak on the Social Service Council of Unita- 
rian Women. At noon there will be a com- 
munion service. In the afternoon Rev. Arthur 
G. Pettengill of Portland, Me., will speak 
on “The Workingman and the Unitarian 
Church.”” Luncheon will be served at inter- 
mission. 


Speakers at the noon-day services in 
King’s Chapel next week will be as follows: 
February 23, Professor Edward Caldwell 
Moore, D.D., Harvard Divinity School; 
February 24, Rev. Stephen H. Roblin, D.D. 
Second Society of Universalists, Boston; 
February 25, Rev. Ambrose W. Vernon, D.D., 
Harvard Church, Brookline; February 26, 
Rev. Frank I. Paradise, Grace Church, 
Medford. There will be no service on 
Monday, February 22, on account of its 
being a legal holiday. At the musical 
service on Saturday, February 20, Mr. Lang, 
the organist, will be assisted by Miss 
Hildegarde Nash. 


Meetings. 


THe NEw York Leacut.—The League 
held the fourth meeting of the season at the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, on Friday, 
February 5. Mrs. Lawson, presiding, opened 
the meeting. Resolutions of sympathy were 
passed on the death of Mrs. Frances Brock- 
way of the Lenox Avenue branch, and the 
little son of Rev. and Mrs. John Lathrop of 
the Church of the Saviour. Mrs. Frederic 
Meakin read the religious news of the day in 
a paper entitled ‘‘Gleanings,”’ speaking of 
the change in orthodox ideas, and the 
gradual coming over to more liberal faith, 
and giving an interesting account of the 
Sunday-school at the Union Theological 
Seminary. The collection for the League 
treasury amounted to $22. Dr. J. T. Sun- 
derland gave the address of the day, ‘“‘The 
Congresses of Religious Unity in Asia.’’ He 
spoke first of the congress of religion held 
in Chicago twenty-one years ago, to which a 
call was sent out to every nation to come 
together to fraternize and talk over the 
faith of each, as presented by the friends 
not foes of religion. Since this parliament, 
many smaller congresses have been held. It 
is planned to have a chain of these congresses, 
and high officials in Tokio, Shanghai, Col- 
ombo, Madras, Bombay, and other large 
Eastern cities have expressed interest in the 
plan. ‘These congresses have a great work to 
do for the moral uplift of the world. Why 
should not all religions lay aside antagonisms, 
and unite in some such work as this? 


Churches, 


BattimoreE, Mp.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Alfred R. Hussey: The Alliance 
sends the following summary of its work 
during the year ending December, 1914: 
Regular monthly meetings, preceded by a 
meeting of the executive board, have been 
held in the parish hall on the third Tuesday 
of each month exclusive of the summer 
months. The opening service and routine 
business have been followed by a short 
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address and discussion of some topic of 
general interest A plan recently adopted 
of serving a light luncheon after the meet- 
ing has proved very successful. The first 
Tuesday afternoon of each month during 
the winter has been devoted to the Thimble 
Club. These meetings are held at the houses 
of members. Garments are made for the 
Visiting Nurses’ Association, and for dis- 
tribution through Channing House, a non- 
sectarian neighborhood house mainly sup- 
ported by the First Unitarian Church. 
The Evening Section has met regularly 
each month, recently combining its work 
in part with that of the Unitarian Club 
in considering cases presented by a district 
secretary of the Federated Charities. The 
Junior Section has held regular meetings, 
and, with the Boys’ Club, has been working 
in the interest of the Sunday-school. The 
following special meetings were held during 
1914: Cherry Blossom Féte, sale, after- 
noon tea, and supper; concert, under the 
management of the Evening Section; cake 
and candy sale by the Junior Section; 
parish reception, given by The Alliance 
to Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Hussey. 


KiIncsTon, JAMAICA.—Kingston Unitarian 
Church, Rev. EK. Ethelred Brown: The cere- 
mony of laying the cornerstone of the church 
took place Wednesday afternoon, January 27. 
On the platform were the mayor of Kingston, 
who presided, Rev. and Mrs. George B. 
Stallworthy of Tunbridge Wells, England, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Brown. A statement of 
purpose was read by the pastor, Mr. Stall- 
worthy preached the sermon, Mrs. Brown 
deposited the records, and Mrs. Stallworthy 
laid the cornerstone. 


PEPPERELL, Mass.—First Church and 
Parish, Rev. Dudley R. Child: The one 
hundred and sixty-eighth anniversary of the 
church was celebrated on Tuesday, February 
9, by a parish supper, served to one hundred 
and twenty-six memb@rs of the society, in 
the vestry of the old church. The tables 
were bountifully laden, and decorated with 
daffodils and candles, the latter as well as 
the electric lights being shaded with yellow, 
the Alliance color. Mrs. Harry Hobart, 
treasurer of the Alliance branch, had charge 
of the supper, but was ably assisted by the 
other officers. At the close of the feast the 
pastor gave a short historical sketch and 
then introduced Rev. Charles F. Dole, who 


POINT BREEZE. 


_ Inn and_ bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast. The woods, fields, and rocky shores, 
the pure sea air scented with the odor of evergreen trees, 
make an attractive place. Quiet and homelike. Accom- 
modates sixty. Booklet. Address, J. H. Ambrose, 100 
Cathedral Parkway, New York. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904 
Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


care. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful ei aca have availed during iy years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabléd thou- 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring institutional care, 

Preswent, Mrs. A. D. SHEFFIELD. 

SECRETARY, = a ter ae CLARKE. | adie 

TREASURER, Mrs. RAM ENE (Louise 
Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


BE eck Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont Street, 
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gave to an appreciative audience an enlighten- 
ing address on “The Chief Business of Life.”’ 
The church enters upon the one hundred 
and sixty-ninth year of its existence with 
courage and hope. It is prospering in a 
steady even if a quiet way under the wise 
and kindly ministrations of Mr. and Mrs. 
Child. The Sunday-school, with Mrs. Ad- 
dison Woodward, its devoted superintendent, 
is increasing in numbers and interest. Mrs. 
U. S. Appleton has charge of the Kindergarten 
department and Cradle Roll. An adult class 
is to be formed under the care of Mrs. Frank 
Wright. The New Hymn and Tune Book 
has been adopted, a vested choir of twelve 
or more furnish the singing on Sundays, 
electric lights have been installed, and the 
horse-sheds, the erection of which has been 
delayed by legal complications, are now being 
completed. All together, the outlook for this 
brave and sturdy old parish, which has held 
its own for so many years without endow- 
ment or large gifts, is promising and happy. 


PiTTsBURGH, Pa.—North Side Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Charles E. Snyder: On 
Sunday, February 7, the fourth anniversary 
of the pastorate of Rev. Charles E. Snyder 
was celebrated. C. C. Williamson, the 
president of the society, presided and paid 
a high compliment to Mr. Snyder for his 
conscientious and able work done during 
the past four years, and his remarks were 
punctuated with witty sayings, as when, 
in reference to the Billy Sunday campaign 
of last winter, he said, ‘‘A Goliath had come 
out of the West and insulted us, and our 
David slew him with five smooth sermons.” 
Dr. L. Walter Mason of the First Unitarian 
Church, known as the godfather of this 
society, who worked hand in hand with 
Rev. Thomas Clayton in its formation, 
told of the hard struggle of early days, 
and rejoiced in the remarkable progress. 
Mr. Ralph E. Smith, not a member of the 
church, told of the esteem in which Mr. 
Snyder is held as a citizen in the community. 
Mr. Snyder in closing expressed gratitude 
for the loyalty of his congregation, and 
wanted them to feel that he was not only 
their minister, but their friend. The hymn 
“Onward, Red Cross Soldiers,’”’ written by 
Mr. Snyder, was then sung. The meeting 
marked a red-letter day in the history of 
the church. 


Sr. Louris, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. J. W. Day: The annual meeting of the 
Church was held January 6, preceded by a 
dinner. The unusually general response to 
the invitations was noteworthy. ‘The presi- 
dent of the board of trustees presided and 
spoke of the wonderful way the extraordinary 
trial of the time had brought people together, 
how the springs of charity had been opened, 
and how unexpectedly ample had been the 
response to the appeals of the hour. The 
treasurer annouriced that the Church had 
every reason to congratulate itself on its pres- 
ent condition and outlook, and showed that 
the expenses of the year were fully met. 
The report of the secretary of the board of 
managers of the: Mission Free School, Mrs. 
H. W. Eliot, will appear later. The report of 
the president of the Eliot Alliance, Miss 
Geneva Crumb, exhibits a wide range of 
activity. The scriptural injunctions were 
fulfilled, for in making garments for’ the 
Mission Free School and the Children’s Hos- 
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pital the members clothed the naked, in the 
weekly lunches they fed the hungry, by the 
Eliot Fountain they provided the ‘‘cup of 
cold water,’’ through the hospitality commit- 
tee they made strangers welcome and visited 
the sick, and if they did not directly “ visit 
prisons”’ they did so in effect by sending read- 
ing matter to those in prison. Two com- 
mittees extend their work over the entire 
country, the Post-office Mission Committee 
having sent out 1,887 tracts and Registers, 
and 104 letters and cards, and the Cheerful 
Letter Committee about 1,800 magazines, and 
letters and cards, besides many boxes and 
barrels of supplies. The Alliance Committee 
has a wide field, keeping in touch with the 
appeals of The Alliance, and contributing 
$45. Three committees deal with city wel- 
fare, the Eliot Fountain Committee having 
expended $79.75, the Social Service Com- 
mittee reporting movements and legislation, 
and having conducted a bureau of intelli- 
gence which shows how great has been the 
response this year in directions of social 
service, and the Sewing Committee having 
sent four hundred and fifty garments to the 
Mission Free School and seventy-three gar- 
ments to the Children’s Hospital. There are 
five committees concerned with the welfare 
of the Church, having charge of the house, 
the decoration, the communion-service, pro- 
moting social spirit by calls and entertain- 
ment, and co-operating with the Sunday- 
school. The lectures on the Old Testament 
Prophets each month are supplemented by 
class meetings under the leadership of Miss 
S. E. Roever. The most important special 
committees attended to the annual sale and 
dinner, and the summer sewing meetings, 
which were the chief social diversion of the 
heated term. One hundred aprons were 
made, and many fancy articles, and the 
proceeds of the sale amounted to $335. The 
financial summary showed: receipts, $579, 
and disbursements, $452; number of mem- 
bership dues paid, 90. The average attend- 
ance has been thirty. The report of the 
president of the Junior Alliance showed 
a membership of eighteen, and a record of 
garments made for the Mission School, the 
Children’s Hospital, and the Bethesda Home. 
Meetings are held every Monday afternoon. 
Mr. Brown made report for the Sunday- 
school up to July 1, making mention specially 
of our excellent teachers, who, in his judg- 
ment as an expert, are specially qualified. 
The report of the minister included mention 
of the help given by the members of the 
Young Men’s Club, who meet alternate Sun- 
day evenings for conversation on chosen 
topics, and who assist in ushering and in the 
Sunday-school. Appreciation was expressed 
of the harmonious and effective work in all 
departments of the Church, and of the loyal 
and generous spirit that prevails. ‘The five 
o’clock half-hour services during Lent will 
begin February 17, continuing every Wednes- 
day through March 31, and ending Good 
Friday, April 2. The general subject will 
be, ‘‘ Spiritual Guides of Christendom.”’ 


West Upton, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Society. Tuesday evening, February 9, in 
presence of a large congregation the ordina- 
tion to the Christian ministry of Mr. James 
William Macdonald and his installation 
as minister took place. ‘This is the church 
which the late Rev. George Sumner Ball 
served with rare fidelity as preacher and 
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pastor for forty-three years. Mr. Macdonald 
is a graduate of the Meadville Theological 
School and spent last year in study at the 
universities of Jena and Heidelberg. He 
comes well equipped for his life’s work and 
by his earnestness and devotion to the 
things of the spirit has already made a 
place for himself in the hearts of the people 
whom he is to serve as pastor and teacher. 
The nature of the service, the atmosphere 
of the place, and the noble words of the 
speakers who participated in the service 
made a profound impression upon all pres- 
ent. It was a red-letter day in this, one of 
the best of country parishes, and a fine 
introduction to a promising ministry. The 
order of service included invocation, Rev. 
C. A. Henderson of Hopedale; reading of 
Scripture, Rev. E. D. Johnson of Salem; 
sermon, Rev. William I. Lawrance;  or- 
daining prayer, Rev. A. S. Garver of Wor- 
cester; charge to the minister, Rev. F. C. 
Doan, Ph.D., of Summit, N.J.; right hand 
of fellowship, Rev. Sydney B. Snow; charge 
to the people, Rev. Carl G. Horst of Wol- 
laston; ,welcome to the parish, Mr. Henry J. 
Batchelor; hymn, recitation of the covenant 
by the minister and congregation; benedic- 
tion by the new minister. 


Bere and There. 


One hundred shade-trees will be planted 
by the Massachusetts Forestry Association 
in cities or towns of four population classes 
which win prize contests for excellence in 
street-tree planting. 


Success has followed forest planting on the 
sandhills of Nebraska. Jack-pines planted 
there by the government forest service ten 
years ago now have a height of over fifteen 
feet and a diameter of four inches. 


Increasing use of the national forests by 
local farmers and settlers to supply their 
needs for timber is shown in the fact that 
small timber sales on the forests numbered 
8,298 in 1914, against 6,182 the previous 
year. 


Price 
Reduced Again 


23 Cents 


Per Pound 


S.S. PIERCE CO 


Cor. Tremont & Beacon Sts. 
Copley Square 
Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


} Boston 
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Pleasantrics. 


“He’s a self-made man.” “I know. He 
surely made a mistake in not consulting an 
expert.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


“T do think the mignonette is the prettiest 
dance there is,” said Mrs. Twickembury, 
“and the children do take the steps so 
beautifully!” 


Johnny: “Mother, my toes are not as 
hard as leather, are they?’’ Mother: “No, 
Johnny.” Johnny: ‘Then, mother, how do 
they wear themselves through my shoes?” 


“But your fiancé has such a small salary, 
how are you going to live?” ‘Oh, we're 
going to economize. We’re going to do with- 
out such a lot of things that Jack needs! ”— 
Brooklyn Citizen. 


“What is your name, little boy?” in- 
quired the kindergartner of her new pupil. 
“‘T don’t know,” said the little boy. ‘‘ Well, 
what does your father call you?”’ “I don’t 
know,” still bashfully. ‘‘How does your 
mother call you when the griddle-cakes are 
done?”’ ‘“‘She doesn’t call me,’’ beamed the 
new pupil; ‘‘I’m_ there.’’—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


This is something more than a Pleasantry. 
An Episcopal minister looked in vain for the 
Christian Register among the religious papers 
on file in a reading-room in the State of New 
York. Not finding it, he asked the lady in 
attendance why it was not on file with the 
rest. She replied: ‘The Christian Register? 
Oh, you will find that out in the other room 
with the secular papers.” 


One dish especially pleased the English- 
man, a rich stew of onions, pork, mushrooms, 
and a dark, tender, well-flavored meat. 
The Englishman ate heartily. Then he 
closed his eyes, and lifted his hands, with 
an air of ecstasy. After this pantomimic 
compliment to the dish he said, interroga- 
tively: “Quack, quack?” ‘‘No, no,” said 
the Chinaman; ‘ bow-wow!’’—T7it-bits. 


To young recruits the sergeant is much 
more awful than the colonel. A sergeant in 
one of the new regiments came along twice 
to inquire if any one had seen the colonel. 
Presently the colonel arrived, and on his way 
reprimanded a raw recruit for not saluting. 
“Do you know I am the colonel?”’ he said. 
“Oh, you'll cop it,” said the recruit. “The 
sergeant has been here twice looking for you.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


A nobleman once insisted on his head 
gardener taking as an apprentice a young lad 
in whom he was interested. The lad was 
lazy, and the gardener was not pleased. His 
lordship, walking in the garden, came upon 
his gardener, and said, ‘Well, John, how is 
my young friend getting on with you?”” “Oh, 
he’s doin’ fine!”’ replied the gardener, with 
a smile. ‘‘He’s workin’ away there at the 
very job that suits him. ’Ee’s a-chasin’ of 
the snails off’n the walks!” 


Thackeray’s favorite club was the Garrick. 
It was to this club that he brought-Mr. Her- 
man Merivale, then a boy, to dinner. Years 
after, Mr. Merivale asked him if he remem- 
bered it. ‘‘“Why, yes, of course,” said the 
great man, without hesitation. ‘And what 
is more, I remember I gave you beefsteak 
and an apricot omelet.” The young man 
was delighted, and he expressed his pleasure 
accordingly. “Yes,” said Thackeray, with 
twinkling eyes, ‘‘I always gave boys beef- 
steaks and apricot omelets,”’ 


The Christian Register 
“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cente | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents |272 Congress St., Boston. 
bib ver vel 
Also an edition with services, 30 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘“*THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
‘“‘THE CAROL,” ‘‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical ser- 


vices of the Sunday-school, we would call their attention 


to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler whose 
revious ventures in this field have met with unprecedented 
‘avor in liberal religious circles in the United States and 
England, and whose large experience in Child Song assures 
a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies in harmony with 
the pes standards and needs of the liberal Christian 
Sunday-school and home. 

The book eg aa, hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and specia. 
occasions of the children’s service. : 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and capable 
of a liturgical treatment. The — and ethical values 
of the selections in verse have been carefully considered, 
while the music to which they are wedded is throughout 
tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be furnished 
those who desire to make further gre We give here- 
with the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school affairs, 
formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked ity of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday-school 
Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, so far as 
I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has been the good fortune of the liberal fellow- 
ship.... It es a decisive step in advance.... There 
is a most excellent collection of service, with a generous 
range and logical development combining simplicity, dignity, 
and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Soviety:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
30 well arranged and attractively~printed.... Iam looking 
eameet +6 using the first part of the book in my own 

amily. 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? _ 


sami Underground 
(TR “<= Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. NoLitter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold‘direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


_{ 4. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street. Lynn, Mass. 


: Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Views of ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 


Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Half way between Boston 
Situation .04 New York. We raw 
east winds, as on the seacoast. Three houses. 
Studies St * ee 


Certificate. Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science. 


. Nola ra basketball, 


